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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


AY E note with satisfaction that the German Emperor and 

Empress have accepted the King's invitation to visit 
him at Windsor next autumn. The public reception accorded 
to their Imperial Majesties will, we are convinced, be of the 
most cordial kind. Though we may feel that the policy and 
aspirations represented by the German Emperor are of a kind 
with which the British public cannot be expected to be in 
sympathy, the Emperor himself has always been popular here. 
The brilliancy and energy of his personality, and the unsparing 
sacrifice of personal pleasure and gratification to what he 
believes to be for the good of his country, are a source of 
admiration to Englishmen of all classes. 


M. Clemenceau has once more kept his head above water. 
On Friday week there was a debate in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the wine crisis, and though his Ministry came 
out of it with a diminished majority, it still came out. Few 
other French Cabinets could have done that. “I did my 
best,” said M. Clemenceau, according to the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Jimes, “to avoid sending troops into the 
South. But there is a limit to such a state of insurrection as 
that of the three or four departments known as the federated 
departments.”” He added: “ When I resolved to intervene 
with armed force it was the cruellest moment of my life.” 
He then gave details of all the rioting, the mutineering, and the 
casualties in the street-fighting. An important and interesting 
passage of his speech was that in which he exposed the part 
played by reactionaries, who made all this Southern fermenta- 
tion serve their own political ends. Handbills were circulated 
stating that the ‘“‘ Judaeo-Masonic Republic” was ruining the 
country. In fact, M. Clemenceau accused the Right of 
directing the insurrectionary policy. The general sense of the 
Chamber was that this was no time to “swop horses.” 
Perhaps the painful experience when M. Rouvier resigned 
during the Algeciras Conference was still a sobering memory. 
Truly M. Clemenceau is one of the threatened men who live 
long. 


The situation in Portugal is not easy to understand, chiefly 
because the Press censorship is rigid and successful. A corre- 
spondent of the Times, however, who bas just returned from 
Lisbon gives us a little information. There appears to be no 
sign at present that the so-called Liberal Premier, Senhor 
Franco, has any intention of abandoning his plan of governing 
without a Parliament. The writer in the Times says it would 
be absurd to think of him as a dictator. We are willing to 
believe that Senhor Franco is a man of high character, and 





that, being rich, he bas risen superior to the common corrup- 
tion of Portuguese political life; but we are bound to say that 
when he announces his intention of doing without a Parlia- 
ment “ till all parties know how to perform their duty,” it is 
difficult for ordinary purposes, and much more for political 
purposes, to distinguish his action from a coup d'état. The 
policy of the Opposition, we are told, is not anarchical or anti- 
dynastic, and while there is effervescence and unrest there are 
no grave warnings of revolution. The writer explains that 
the turbulent spirit is very largely fostered by the students of 
Coimbra University, who denounce their teachers as dishonest 
and incompetent, and that education reform is needed more 
than anything else. 


The Moorish brigand Raisuli bas nr Sir Harry Maclean 
prisoner while the latter was negotiating on behalf of the 
Sultan for Raisuli’s submission on certain terms. Sir Harry 
Maclean is being guarded in a village of the Kbamas tribe, 
and says that he is being well treated. About two weeks 
H. Maclean met Raisuli, and on the occasion of 
his capture he had just returned from Fez to Alcazar to see 
him again after consulting the Sultan. At the spot near 
Aleazar which had been chosen for the interview precautions 
had been taken for Sir Maclean’s security, but he was 
induced by Raisuli to go several miles further into the 
mountains with a very small guard, The 7%mes correspondent 
says that Raisuli’s treacherous coup has caused something 
like consternation at Tangier. Of course everything possible 
must be done to obtain Sir H. Maclean's release. Raisuli is 
said to demand preposterous terms. The Makhzan is evidently 
unable to deal with him, yet there are limits beyond which 
Raisuli cannot be allowed by others to practise his brilliant 
brigandage. 


ago Sir 


The papers during the past week have contained a great 
many references to what is declared to be a movement on 
the part of Germany towards an entente with France. 
If rumour speaks true, the German Emperor has expressed 
his willingness to give France a free hand in Morocco, 
or at any rate to throw no obstacles in the way of those 
special powers and privilege which were accorded to ber at 
the Algeciras Conference. Certain writers in the French 
Press have spoken as if such an entente between France 
and Germany would be regarded with suspicion here. We 
can assure the French people that nothing is further frem 
the truth. Our determination to stand by France makes us 
glad, not annoyed, when France improves her relations with 
other Powers. In the same way, rumours of an improved 
understanding between the United States and Germany 
have been spoken of as inimical to Britain. Aguin 
nothing is further from the truth. We have not the 
slightest desire to see anything but friendly relations 
between the two States named, nor do we consider that 
to show friendliness towards Germany can by any means be 
to show unfriendliness to us. Foreign critics who are inclined 
to think otherwise should remember the cause of the special 
ties which now bind us to France. These had their origin in 
the summer before the Algeciras Conference. The German 
Government and the German Press at that time endeavoured 
to represent France as having exhibited a hostile spirit to 
Germany, almost justifying war, because she had entered into 
a friendly agreement with Britain. We trust that Germany 
has learnt to abandon this strange creed. The British people, 
at any rate, have never entertained it, and do not consider that 
to make friends with Germany is an unfriendly act towards 
Britain. 

The libel action brought by Dr. Carl Peters against Herr 
Griiber, the editor of the Socialist Miinchener Post, came to 
an end in the Munich Court on Tuesday, when Herr Griiber 
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was sentenced to pay a fine of five hundred marks or go to 
prison for fifty days. The trial, which has reopened the public 
discussion of Dr. Peters’s treatment of natives in the Kilima- 
Njaro district in 1891 and 1892—conduct for which he was 
dismissed from the Imperial service—caused much excitement, 
and Dr. Peters was threatened in the streets more than once, 
and greeted with sugh cries as “ Flogger of women!” The 
Munich Court, however, declined to express any judgment as 
to whether the executions of the boy Mabruk and the girl 
Jagodja by Dr. Peters were justifiable. “Dr. Peters,” they 
said, “ was not conscious that he was committing an illegal 
action.” But though they held, according to the Times corre- 
spondent, that “sexual motives did not enter into account in 
the execution of the girl Jagodja,” they considered it “ possible 
that Mabruk’s attempts to approach the native girls [who had 
been presented to Dr. Peters] were a contributory cause of his 
being condemned to death.” There seems to have been much 
immoderate writing recently on both sides; but though Dr. 
Peters has gained a verdict, the charges of inhumanity on 
which he was convicted in 1897 remain. To regard the latest 
judgment as a “rehabilitation” is ridiculous. This, we are 
glad to see, is the view taken by one of the most important 
organs of German opinion, the Cologne Gazette. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Nield proposed 
that the duty on tea should be levied ad valorem. In the 
interests of the poor the amount payable on the cheaper 
qualities of tea should be less than 5d. per pound. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out that the acceptance 
of this suggestion would result in a loss of revenue which 
he could not afford. Upon a division, the amendment was 
rejected by a majority of 194 (212—18). Another amendment 
was moved by Mr. Bridgeman reducing the duty to 4d. The 
Government resisted this proposal also, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pointing out that a few years ago the duty stood 
at 8d., and expressing his opinion that it did not press as 
heavily upon the poor as the Sugar-duty. It could hardly be 
classed as a necessary of life, whereas sugar came next after 
bread in the catalogue of necessaries. Therefore, when circum- 
stances should justify a change, sugar would have the first 
claim to a substantial reduction. On a division, the Govern- 
ment majority was 59 (195—136). Finally, a Colonial Pre- 
ference amendment, moved by Mr. Fell, was rejected by a 
Government majority of 164 (217—53). In our opinion, the 
principle laid down by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
perfectly sound. If our fiscal necessities allowed it, we should 
be delighted to see a reduction in the Custom-duties, but 
relief should certainly come to sugar before tea. Sugar isa 
food, and a very valuable food, whereas, if the balance has to 
be struck, we fear that tea far oftener proves a source of 
injury than a benefit to the body natural, and hence to the 
body politic. 


On Tuesday, when the Finance Bill was again debated, 
Mr. Wyndham declared that the great increase of investment 
abroad was due to people desiring to avoid the Death-duties, 
with the further result that the price of Consols was depressed ; 
while Colonel Kenyon-Slaney added that rural depopulation 
could be spelt in two words,—Death-duties. Mr. McKenna met 
these statements by pointing out that Death-duties were paid 
just as much on foreign as on home investments, and that the 
reason why trustees did not now invest so much in Consols as 
formerly was that the late Government had so greatly widened 
the area of trust investments. As to rural depopulation and 
Death-duties, he asked whether Colonel Kenyon-Slaney was 
prepared to date depopulation from 1894, the date when the 
present Death-duties were imposed, or show that it had 
increased more rapidly since then. Speaking for himself, Mr. 
McKenna stated that if it were possible he would gladly see 
all indirect taxation done away with,—an extension down- 
wards as well as upwards of Income-tax rather than any 
extension of indirect taxation. He was sure that in the long 
run it would be found in the interest of the State. 

This obiter dictum seems to have excited a great deal of 
criticism, but we do not suppose that Mr. McKenna meant 
more than to express the opinion that if people would only 
realise it, by far the cheapest and most effective way of raising 
taxation is by direct imposts. It would greatly benefit the 
working classes to pay their Income-tax directly rather than 





in the form of taxation on tea, sugar, alcohol, and tobacco, 
Human beings being constituted, however, as they are, it ig 
pretty certain that the more ignorant portion of them will 
prefer to have the tax-gatherer’s blows dealt at them in the 
dark rather than in the open. On the whole, we are inclined 
to believe that the present compromise between direct and 
indirect taxation is a very sound one, for the whole product 
of our indirect taxation goes into the Exchequer. The 
essential objection to indirect taxation on the ground of 
extreme wastefulness does not begin till taxes have a Pro. 
tective effect. To raise such taxes is like drawing water in 
a bucket full of holes. 


Wednesday's discussion of the Finance Bill was only im- 
portant in that the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
that he has resolved to allow pensions to be treated as earned 
incomes, and therefore when the total income was £2,000 a 
year or below, it should be taxed at only three-fourths of the 
rate levied on other incomes. He had come to the conclusion 
that, broadly speaking, a pension might be regarded as part 
of the stipulated remuneration for services. From the point 
of view of the revenue, the matter was of slight importance, 
On the whole, Mr. Asquith’s decision was, we think, a wise 
one, for the vast majority of pensions, being in the nature of 
deferred pay, are, in truth, earned incomes. 


On Thursday, after the Prime Minister had stated that 
Monday, July 15th, would be reserved for Mr. Lyttelton’s 
vote of censure on the subject of Colonial Preference—a Motion 
which, it is rumoured, Mr. Balfour only consented to under 
extreme pressure from the Tariff Reformers—the House 
debated the existing system of Irish University education. 
We are glad to say that Sir Edward Carson, while strongly 
deprecating any interference with Trinity College, declared 
that he was quite willing that the wants of Roman Catholics 
should be met by the creation of a new University. Mr. Healy 
blamed the Government for not having redeemed the pledges 
made in the King’s Speech in regard to the University question. 
The Government had made their contract. Why were the 
goods not delivered? Dr. Massie, on the part of the 
Nonconformists, protested against episcopal control in 
any University. Mr. Birrell, winding up the debate, 
declared that it was the bounden duty of the House 
to remedy the Roman Catholic grievance. In answer 
to Mr. Healy, he denied emphatically that he had been 
betrayed in connexion with the Irish Council Bill. Dis- 
appointed he might have been, but not betrayed. As to 
the charge of broken faith, it was his intention to introduce 
a University Bill as soon as possible. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the result of the autumnal cogitations promised 
by Mr. Birrell will not be marred by the pedantry of those 
Nonconformist Radicals who, like Dr. Massie, will give 
Ireland Home-rule, and thus the power to establish a Roman 
Catholic University, but will not give such a University at 
first hand. We cannot say too often that what is wanted is 
not what we or other Protestants consider an ideal University, 
but the kind of University which the Irish Roman Catholics, 
who form the bulk of the population, desire. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Cawdor asked 
a series of questions as to the prescribed and actual 
strength of the Channel and Home Fleets. Lord Tweed- 
mouth, in addition to answering these questions, made a 
general defence of Admiralty policy, and also gave what may 
best be described as a corrected version of the Dilke Return, 
issued this week, in regard to the comparative strengths of 
the British and foreign navies. We can only find space here 
to say that the specific portion of Lord Tweedmouth’'s remarks 
confirmed what we have said elsewhere in regard to the 
perilous position in which we are placed by the weakness of 
the only fleet in home waters which is instantly ready for war, 
and is a coherent naval entity. He showed, indeed, that we 
have placed the strength of the Channel Fleet too high, for 
instead of there being fourteen, it appears there are only 
twelve battleships,—two being under repair. Speaking 
generally, Lord Tweedmouth showed that we are depending 
for our safety upon an “instantly ready” fleet which is 
weaker than the German “instantly ready” fleet, and that 
the Admiralty’s excuse for our obvious weakness in this respect 
is that our “instantly ready” fleet—the Channel Fleet—is 
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supported by a “practically ready” fleet—the Home Fleet— 
which is of great strength on paper. This admission is the 
justification of the article which we publish elsewhere. 


We do not propose to deal with Lord Tweedmouth’s 
criticism of what he calls the “mosquito” campaign in the 
Press against him. Lord Tweedmouth states that he knows 
what “good copy” means, insinuating that articles calling 
attention to the state of the Navy are likely to sell news- 
papers. We sincerely hope he may be right, for nothing 
could be better for the Navy than that the public should be 
deeply interested by anything that is written in regard to it. 
Meantime, let us say that we are convinced that the Standard 
and the Morning Post, and other newspapers which have of 
late drawn attention to the weakness of cur naval force in 
home waters, have been actuated by nothing but a sense of 
public duty. For ourselves, we claim that the existing state 
of affairs amply justifies the demand which we made last 
autumn for a careful and impartial inquiry into naval policy 
and administration as a whole. If the Cabinet are wise, they 
will insist upon such aninquiry. They need not fear that its 
result will be to lead to any demand among sensible persons 
for an increased expenditure upon the Navy. It would, we 
believe, show that by wiser administration anda wiser disposi- 
tion of naval power we can obtain complete security without 
adding to our financial burdens. 


The Home Government, on receipt of a resolution from 
the Parliament of New Zealand, has advised the King to raise 
the status of New Zealand to that of a Dominion. That is a 
piece of news which will be everywhere received with satis- 
faction, for none of the daughter-States is nearer to the heart 
of the Mother-country than thie State which is furthest from 
her physically. Our only regret is that New Zealand could not 
have found another name than Dominion. Needless to say, 
we have no objection to the name, but the fact that it has 
become associated with Canada may lead to some confusion. 
If New Zealand could have found a new appellation, we should 
then have had the “Dominion,” the “ Commonwealth,” the 
“Union”—that, we presume, will be the name adopted by 
South Africa when unification takes place—and the ——. 
We fully admit that we cannot fill the blank ourselves, but 
we do not feel sure that it passes the wit of man to do so. 
The “Realm of New Zealand” is a possible suggestion, 
though one, we admit, open to objection. Perhaps some of 
our readers may be able to think of the appropriate word. 


On Monday the Union Jack Club was opened by the King 
in the presence of the Queen and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. The club, of which the foundation-stone was laid 
three years ago by the Prince of Wales, is for the use of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, and is established in memory of 
those who lost their lives in the South African and China 
Campaigns, Its position opposite Waterloo Station, through 
which such vast numbers of soldiers and sailors pass in the year, 
was most happily chosen. A man can live and board at the club 
for about two shillings a day. The dining-room holds about 
three hundred men, and there is a reading-room, a large 
billiard-room, baths, and two hundred bedrooms. A hundred 
and fifty more bedrooms are to be added. Of those already 
in use, some were given by private persons, and many by 
regiments and ships’ companies. During the last few days 
before the opening of the club there was a munificent shower 
of subscriptions, chiefly obtained through the instrumentality 
of the Daily Mail, which opened a special fund for the 
purpose, and the King was able to announce that the 
capital outlay of £80,000 had been subscribed, and that the 
club started free of debt. We heartily wish the club the 
useful and prosperous career it deserves. None of the sub- 
scribers’ money is spent in vain which makes the soldier's 
lot comparable in all the amenities of life with that of the 
civilian. 


Wednesday's newspapers publish a letter signed by the 
Bishop of Birmingham and others on the Laundry Bill. It is 
pointed out that the Government, for all their large majority, 
have not gone so far as the principles which were laid down 
by Mr. Asquith in 1895, and were reaffirmed in 1901 by the 
Liberals when in Opposition. In 1895 it was recognised that 
all laundries, whether commercial or institution laundries, 
should be treated exactly like factories and workshops. The 





Liberal Government, who depended on the Irish vote, were 
forced, however, to abandon this position, the Irish Nationalists 
disliking the inspection of institution laundries under the 
management of Roman Catholic religious Orders. Under 
the present Bill, the writers argue, the alternative schemes 
of work permitted in commercial laundries will add to the 
confusion, which is already great and notorious enough, 
and the permission to give the weekly half-holiday in the 
morning is not sanctioned in any other industry. In institu- 
tion laundries, according to the proposals of the Bill, the 
worker will not be publicly informed of the protection offered 
by the State, or of the name and address of the inspector to 
whom an appeal may be made. This, of course, is again a 
concession to the desire of institutions to keep up the appear- 
ance of not being controlled by the State. We agree that it 
is a wrong concession. Laundries not properly inspected 
might compete very unfairly with others, and we are glad to 
see that the Bishop of Birmingham has no sympathy with the 
desire of religious houses at once to trade and to be outside 
the laws which govern labour. 





The Report of the Departmental Committee of Inquiry on 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction in 
Ireland has been issued as a Blue-book. The Committee, 
while recognising the necessity of having the Depart- 
ment represented in Parliament, think it undesirable that 
that representutive should be the Vice-President. If this 
Report had been before the House of Commons when the 
Government caused Sir Horace Plunkett to resign his position 
as Vice-President because he was not a Member of Parlia- 
ment, it certainly would have had a great influence on the 
debate. The Government, having decided to sacrifice Sir 
Horace Plunkett to the Nationalists, took a safe though 
inglorious course in anticipating the Report. The episode is 
a very ugly one. 





A very interesting ceremony took place at Oxford on 
Monday, when the Vice-Chancellor presided at the presenta- 
tion to Dr. Murray Butler, the President of Columbia 
University, of a casket and address, given to him in the name 
of a number of teachers of elementary and secondary schools 
in Great Britain and Ireland as an expression of their grati- 
tude for the great services rendered by him during their visit 
to America. We desire to endorse everything said by the 
Vice-Chancellor and Sir William Anson in regard to Dr. 
Butler and his work and position in the educational world of 
America. Dr. Butler’s own University is one of the most 
successful in the United States, and is distinguished not only 
by its intellectual keenness, but by its wide sympathies with 
the cause of education as a whole. 


On Wednesday Lord Curzon, who was entertained by the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, pointed out that Clive’s true 
monument is an Empire of three hundred million inhabi- 
tants,—“‘an Empire which was the greatest achievement, 
not of warfare, because we did not win the greater part of 
India by the sword, but of the science of civil government and 
civil administration which the history of the world could 
show.” That is a truth too often forgotten. If the total of 
all the men slain in battle since we first went to India could 
be reckoned up, its smallness would, we believe, surprise 
those who talk about the conquest of India. Lord Curzon 
usefully reminded his hearers that when they heard of unrest 
and agitation in India, they must not for one moment believe 
that it applied to the three hundred millions of the population. 
Out of that total, two hundred and fifty millions in all proba- 
bility had not the slightest idea of the existence of any unrest 
at all, and of the remaining fifty millions, a large proportion 
did not in the smallest degree share such sentiments. 


The result of the polling at Jarrow was announced on 
Friday afternoon. Mr. Curran, the Labour candidate, was 
returned by a majority of 768 over the Unionist, Mr. Rose- 
Innes. The figures are as follows:—P. Curran (Labour), 
4,698; P. Rose-Innes (Unionist), 3,930; 8. L. Hughes (Radical), 
3,474; J.O'Hanlon (Nationalist), 2,124. As all the candidates 
were Free-traders, except Mr, Rose- Innes, the majority against 
Protection is enormous. Not four thousand voters supported 


Tariff Reform. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Apr. 25th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 84}—on Friday week 84§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


oe 


A POSITION OF PERIL. 


()° naval position to-day is such that if we received 
from Germany, or any Power equal to her in 
strength at sea, a sudden declaration of war, followed 
by immediate action, the situation would be one of 
grave peril. 

We make this statement only after the most serious con- 
sideration, and after ascertaining the views of persons not 
merely fully competent to express an opinion on the facts, 
but unlikely to take an exaggerated or alarmist view 
through party prejudice. There is nothing which we 
more strongly deprecate than newspaper scares in regard 
either to the Army or the Navy; but in view of the 
opinion which we feel bound to entertain, we should be 
guilty of a breach of duty if we did not speak out. 

If the peril—and we cannot use any weaker word—of 
which we write were caused by a real lack of naval 
strength, either as regards ships or men, and so was, 
for the time at any rate, irremediable, we should consider 
it incumbent upon all good citizens to hold their peace. 
The present danger is not due to any such cause. 
We have enough ships and enough men to make our 
position not merely safe, but to place us as far beyond 
risk of naval disaster as it is humanly possible for us 
to be placed. We are in a position of peril, not from 
material weakness, but solely (1) because of the faulty 
distribution of our naval force; (2) because of the 
lack of concentration of power; and (3) because 
of the fact that for a considerable portion of our 
ships in home waters we have substituted the ideal 
of a “practically ready” fleet—that is, an unready 
fleet-—for that of a fleet instantly ready for war. Many 
men have been ruined in business because, though 
they possessed enormously large reserves of wealth, 
those reserves were not ready to meet an instant call. 
Just in the same way may we as a nation be ruined, 
not because we are weak at sea in essentials, but because 
our immense strength is not instantly available. It is, 
unfortunately, by no means a difficult task to point out 
the nature of our present weakness. The current number 
of the Navy League Journal gives a list of the tests by 
which one may discover whether a fleet is or is not 
instantly ready for war. We propose to state those tests, 
adding one of our own, and then to apply them first 
to the only British naval force available to resist a really 
sudden attack. Next we shall apply them to the foreign 
fleet that under existing conditions is most likely to 
challenge our supremacy. Here are the conditions laid 
down by the writer in the Navy League Journal :— 

“ (1) Force amply sufficient in the judgment of the commander- 
in-chief to enable the blow of the enemy to be parried and 
defeated, allowing for the fact that the enemy will almost cer- 
tainly have the initiative. 

(2) That force to be composed of ships under the personal 
command and control of the commander prior to hostilities, so 
that their training can be carried on under his eyes. 

(3) The ships of the force to be in good condition for war, and 
kept, as far as circumstances permit, fully provided with coal, 
ammunition and stores, and in such a condition that they can 
move out and fight on the shortest notice. 

(4) The ships to be kept concentrated, or so far concentrated 
that they can be assembled before the enemy can arrive and 
peer contact with them, thus avoiding any risk of defeat in 

etal. 

(5) The training of the force to be carried out in such a manner 
that the tactics and shooting will be equal to the demand placed 
upon them in battle. The officers to be penetrated with the ideas 
and plans of the commander-in-chief, so that they can display 
initiative, which is out of the question when captains are not 
familiar with the intentions of their admiral. 

(6) The force never to be allowed to fall below the minimum 
which, in the opinion of the fighting officer, is needed for instant 
action, and when ships are withdrawn for refit or docking those 
units to be replaced.” 


To these we will add— 

(7) The fleet instantly ready for war to which is entrusted the 
work of resisting an attack levied against our supremacy at sea 
should be a fleet of all arms. That is, its commander, besides 
having the requisite strength in battleships and cruisers, should 
also have under his immediate command, and attached to his 
fleet as an integral portion of it, such a force of torpedo craft as 
will give him a true superiority over the enemy in that as in 
other respects. By an integral part is meant that the torpedo 
craft shall be exercised in peacetime with the fleet, and that the 





commanders of such craft shall know the commander-in-chief 
of the fleet thoroughly, and shall be thoroughly known by him. 

We venture to say without fear of contradiction that the 
fleet, or rather we must call it the body of ships, upon which 
the naval security of these islands now depends—that is, 
the Channel and Home Fleets combined—does not in the 
true sense fulfil these conditions. The Channel Fleet is too 
weak, and the Home Fleet is only “practically ready.” If the 
Cabinet will make an independent inquiry into the matter, 
they will find that the conditions just named do not 
prevail. (1) The force at the command of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Channel Fleet is not amply sufficient, in his 
judgment, “ to enable the blow of an enemy to be parried 
and defeated.” (2) The naval force upon which we are 
relying for our safety in home waters is not, as a whole, 
composed of ships which have been “ under the personal 
command and control of one commander prior to hostili- 
ties,” and their training is not being “carried on under 
his eyes.” (3) The ships of the force as a whole are not, 
“in good condition for war,” and are not “ fully provided 
with coal, ammunition, and stores,” and therefore could 
not move out and fight on the instant. (4) The ships 
are not kept concentrated in such a way that they could 
assemble before the enemy could arrive and obtain contact 
with them, thus eliminating any risk of defeat in detail. 
(5) The training of the force has not been carried out, 
and is not being carried out, in such a way that there is 
the necessary mutual trust between the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Captains. (6) That part of the force which 
is ready for instant action has fallen below the minimum 
which in the opinion of those on whom the shock would 
fall is needed for instant action. (7) Finally, the fleet 
which must receive the first shock—that is, the Channel 
Fleet—is not a fleet of all arms in the true sense. The 
torpedo craft on which it would rely do not fulfil the 
conditions stated above. 

When we make an appeal to the Cabinet as a whole 
to consider this momentous question, let us assure 
our countrymen that we make it in no party sense. 
We repudiate with indignation the monstrous sugges- 
tions that have been occasionally made that Ministers 
are either individually or collectively indifferent to our 
naval security. They are, of course, as anxious to main- 
tain the satety of the nation as their political rivals. 
Further, we are fully aware that the present situation is in 
no sense due to any economies in naval expenditure that have 
been ordered by the Government. ‘Those economies are 
not the source of our naval weakness, and we are convinced 
that no member of the present Government would run 
the slightest risk in order to show a saving upon the Fleet. 
The question of a lesser or a greater expenditure has nothing 
whatever to do with the matter which we are now dis- 
cussing, and with regard to which we make our appeal to 
the Cabinet. 

If, after applying the tests given above to our naval 
forces in home waters, the Cabinet apply similar tests to 
the German High Sea Fleet, it will, we believe, be found 
that though the Germans have, in truth, very much smaller 
naval resources than we have, their High Sea Fleet is 
in a position of immediate superiority, (1) because it is 
instantly ready for action ; (2) because it is concentrated ; 
(3) because it 1s constantly moving in company ; (4) because 
it is under one supreme command ; and (5) because it is a 
fieet of all arms of which the torpedo craft are an integral 
and most important part,—because, in a word, it is not a 
“ practically ready” but an instantly ready fleet. For 
these reasons it is a fleet which at the moment is in a 
position to overcome the naval force which we could bring 
against it in case of a sudden declaration of hostilities 
followed by immediate action,—action like that taken by 
Japan at the outbreak of the war with Russia. To argue 
that Germany does not mean to attack us is idle. We do 
not want a security which rests upon the good intentions 
of Germany, even though we may be convinced of those 
good intentions, but upon something much firmer and 
more absolute. We want to be secure, not because of the 
peaceful aspirations of our neighbours, but because of our 
own intrinsic power. 

Before leaving the subject we will quote a note added to 
the article in the Navy League Journal giving the exact 
figures in regard to the Channel Fleet, and ask our readers 
to mark them carefully :— 

“Nore.—The main British Fleet, the Channel Flect, consists 
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of the following units, which are all that are permanently under 
the orders of its Admiral, and has at the present moment the 
following nominal strength: Battleships, 14; armoured cruisers, 
4; protected cruisers, 3. The First Cruiser Squadron, usually 
attached to the Channel -Fleet, is now in American waters. Its 
place is temporarily taken by the Fifth Cruiser Squadron. No 
destroyers are permanently attached to the Admiral’s command, 
but 24 are temporarily placed at his disposal.” 

At the same time, the German High Sea Fleet consists 
of sixteen battleships, four armoured cruisers, eight small 
cruisers, and forty to fifty destroyers. It will of course be 
urged that we have not counted our Home Fleet, and that 
therefore our whole argument is vitiated. Our answer is 
that the Home Fleet is not an instantly ready fleet, but 
only a “practically ready” fleet, (1) because it is not 
under the immediate and direct command of the com- 
mander of the Channel Fleet; (2) because it is not con- 
centrated ; (3) because a large portion of its vessels have 
only nucleus crews on board; (4) because it has not been 
trained to act as a fleet either by itself or with the 
Channel Fleet. It is, in fact, not a true fleet, but a 
more or less fortuitous concourse of naval atoms. 

It will be asked how a state of things so strange can 
have arisen, and how, while we have overwhelming naval 
capital, we seem to be in the position of a man who is in 
deep anxiety as to whether he will be able to meet his 
obligations from day to day. The complete answer is too 
long to give here, but in essence it is to be found 
in a fact for which the late Government are quite as 
responsible as the present. Both Governments, but 
chiefly the late Government—for they began it—are 
guilty of spoiling a good permanent official, expert, 
or naval servant of the State—whatever we may like 
to call him—by endowing him with virtually unlimited 
power. ‘The present condition of things has arisen because 
Sir John Fisher is, and has been during the last two or 
three years, the possessor of uncontrolled authority over our 
Navy. Until a proper control is exercised over him, as 
over other servants of the State, by our rulers, and until 
common-sense and prudence are made to prevail even over 
expert opinion, the perils which we are pvinting out will 
continue. To be quite plain, Sir John Fisher is one of 
those men whom predominant influence and absolute 
power render reckless. Power has gone to his head. But 
after all, he is not to blame for that so much as those 
who, contrary to all the traditions of the Service and 
of our political system, showered power and responsibility 
upon him. 

We shall, of course, be accused of sensationalism and 
of a newspaper's desire to attract attention to itself by 
what we have written. Such accusations we are perfectly 
willing to endure if we can only induce the present Cabinet 
to face the naval situation and to realise its peril. Let 
them remember that to put the matter right is, happily, by 
no means a difficult task. Only a few months ago we had 
under Admiral Wilson a fleet which in most particulars 
satisfied the conditions laid down above, and was, at any 
rate, fully equal to the tasks imposed on it. There is 
nothing to prevent such a fleet being called into existence 
again, either under the present Commander-in-Chief of 
the Channel Fleet or another. And here let us say 
that, though we have no reason to doubt Lord Charles 
Beresford’s ability as a naval officer, we hold no brief for 
him, do not write in his interests, and have not the 
slightest wish to pit him against Sir John Fisher. It is, 
of course, notorious that Lord Charles Beresford is 
alleged to be anxious, nay, alarmed, and convinced 
that he is not in a position to do what he would 
be called upon to do if we were subjected to a 
sudden attack. We do not, however, want to make the 
rumoured opinion of Lord Charles Beresford, even if 
the whispers as to his opinion should prove to be true, 
or of the Admirals and Captains under his command, or 
even the general opinion of sailors afloat, the ground for 
our reiterated declaration that the present position is 
one of peril. Our appeal is not to rumour, but to 
common-sense and to facts, which can be judged by the 
members of the present Government as well as by any naval 
officer. We ask the Cabinet to look at matters for them- 
selves, and not to be put off by the opinion of this or that 
expert. Finally, we ask them as patriotic men not to yield 
to the temptation to harden their hearts in this matter, 
and to say: “ The attack that is being made upon the Navy 
is part of the party game, part of the Opposition’s desire 
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to pretend that we are all Little Englanders and indifferent 
to the needs of the Empire and the nation. Such attacks 
we can only treat with the contempt they deserve.” For 
such attacks we, too, have nothing but contempt ; but we 
can assure the Ministry that this is not a case in point, 
and that among those who are most anxious at the present 
moment are to be found men who wish the Government 
well, and have quite as much confidence in their sense of 
patriotic duty as in that of their opponents. Another 
proof, and a conclusive proof, that this is no party attack 
is to be found in the fact that it has received no encourage- 
ment from the Leader of the Opposition, and that the 
opinions expressed in the Press have not followed the line 
of party cleavage. The non-party character of the view 
we have expressed is further illustrated by what took place 
in the House of Lords on Thursday. The matter is thus 
not complicated by party feeling, but may be judged on 
its merits. 





M. CLEMENCEAU. 


T was well for France, and perhaps for Europe, that 
the two great debates on the revolt in the Midi left 

M. Clemenceau still Premier. There is a danger just now 
in French politics which has not been quite perceived in 
this country. The French people will not, as we believe, 
accept a Socialist Government ; but there is serious fear 
lest their dread of one, as menacing to the safety of all 
property, should drive them into a course almost as 
dangerous to France and to Europe as the triumph of 
Socialism would be. The rising in the Midi has intensified 
this dread, for it has aroused a doubt whether in economic 
quarrels the Army can be implicitly relied on. The spectre 
of Socialism has succeeded to the “ Red Spectre,” and this 
implies in France a craving for a despotic Government 
of some kind, which can seat itself firmly only by a 
successful war. Any dictator, whether Bourbon, or 
Bonapartist, or military adventurer, who caught the 
popular ear would be almost compelled to make a spring 
for the lost provinces, and would reckon on the entente 
with Great Britain as an advantageous circumstance in 
such an enterprise. The Monarchists and the Clericals 
are already utilising the discontent in the South, while the 
more timid Republicans are whispering that the successor 
of M. Clemenceau must be a man of “‘ most conservative 
opinions.” The effect of M. Clemenceau’s defeat must have 
been, therefore, to give a heave upwards to that demand for 
a dictatorship which France, when alarmed by threats of 
disorder or by attacks on property, has invariably put 
forward as her one working protection against anarchy. 
The best protection against such a demand is the Premier- 
ship of M. Clemenceau, who has already three or four 
times faced and suppressed dangerous economic risings, 
and who represents that immense party of popular electors 
which in France desires Republicanism, fairer taxation, 
and more rapid social improvement, but rejects with 
disgust and dread the ideas of a logical Socialism. The 
difference between extreme Radicalism and Socialism in 
France covers the whole field of politics, but we may content 
ourselves with two illustrations. M. Clemenceau is a 
humanitarian Radical, but no Socialist. He is perfectly 
willing to establish an Income-tax as a means of lightening 
the burden of taxation on the toilers, but he rejects as 
impossible all proposals for substituting ownership by the 
State for private property, even in cases such us that of 
the mineowners, where a great number of reflective French- 
men think that only the impartiality of the State can 
be trusted to overcome the impulses of private avarice. 
On first assuming. office he defeated the great cual miners’ 
strike, which had for its objective, though not for its 
excuse, the nationalisation of coal-mines. ‘hen, again, his 
relation to the Army is that of the old chiefs of France. 
He was willing, perhaps under the influence of an error 
of judgment, to substitute civil trial for Courts-Martial, 
a project now postponed ; but he is absolutely opposed to 
anti-militarist agitation, and no later than Saturday last 
declared publicly in the Chamber that if the discipline of 
the French Army were weakened, France as France would 
speedily cease to exist. He has, indeed, sanctioned the 
restoration of discipline by punishments, like that inflicted 
on a section of the 17th Regiment, which are positively 
severe, for the French conscript dreads service in the interior 
of Africa as a sort of penal servitude. The punishment 
was probably chosen because in a way it would terrify 
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the entire Army, for a Northern battalion could be 
sent to the hinterland of Tunis as easily as a regiment 
raised in the wine districts of the South. To all apologists 
for mutiny, as to all recalcitrant municipalities, he makes 
the same reply. Complete submission—that is, the 
restoration, in fact, of law as the supreme authority— 
must precede any negotiation between the State and the 
disobedient, or any exhibition of Jenity. Otherwise, he 
says plainly, there is no longer either government or 
law in France. As to “federal” administration, which 
is one of the Socialist dreams, the Great Revolution was 
carried through, he says, in order to secure, among other 
ends, administrative unity. 

The Chamber supports him by more than a two-thirds 
majority, and the people will support him too, being 
utterly delighted to find that the Republic for which they 
wish, because it makes them masters in their own house, 
can, when guided by strong hands, be as resolute—or even, 
when needful, as severe—as any King or Emperor or 
dictator, and can at the same time avoid that appeal to 
the passion for war which, partly through the warning of 
1870, partly through the growing hunger for comfort, and 
partly through that change of ideas which usually accom- 
panies the advance of a new generation, has for the past 
ten years been visibly dying in France. The people know 
they can have a dictator when they please; but what they 
want is the energy of dictatorship with the popular basis 
of a Republic, and the continuous peace which only a 
Republic dare secure. A writer who seems to know 
France well has stated recently that she appears to be 
getting bored with the quietude of things, and that in 
part may be true; but men may be very much bored with- 
out considering a free fight in the street—a fight with 
lethal weapons, mind—an acceptable relief from ennui. 

The continued success of M. Clemenceau is, we believe, 
good evidence that the apparent power of Socialism in 
France, as in Germany, is exaggerated by outside opinion. 
In both countries there are causes of serious discontent 
and aspirations which induce a portion of the electors to 
form large combinations and follow leaders who promise 
to those who follow them remedies more rapid and more 
complete than Governments will initiate, or than can be 
offered by responsible politicians, who know from experi- 
ence how difficult it is to reconcile grand and rapid social 
improvements with the ordinary and safe progress of human 
affairs. In neither country, however, are the average 
“Socialists ” seeking either the destruction of society or huge 
transfers of property from the hands of the * Haves” 
to those of the ‘“ Have-nots.” In France, indeed, the real 
danger is the other way; that of a plebiscite in favour of 
some “saviour of society’ who will prevent any redistri- 
bution. Nearly three-fourths of the people own something, 
and on the occurrence of any striking commotion quake 
with apprehension lest they should be deprived of it. 
They want many things, some of them possibly unwise 
things,—liberation from all religious fetters, a remodelling 
of the laws which give autocratic powers to the police, 
a revision of the system of taxation in the interests of 
those who have little, and who, from habitual economy, 
exaggerate the weight of every direct tax. ‘There are, 
moreover, large projects in the air intended to make toilers 
more secure, projects which probably will at last result 
in compromises based upon the far-reaching powers of 
scientific insurance. But those who listen to them with 
hope are not willing to upset a society which, on the whole, 
secures them much happiness, and many of the average 
man’s dreams. The moment any symptom of such an 
overturn is discerned, ‘‘ the people ’’—not the middle class 
only, but the real millions below—begin to fret; and 
as the French, like all the Latin peoples, have a tendency 
when excited to make formidable rushes, there is danger 
on foot, but it is not that danger of anarchy which 
Teutonic observers are apt to imagine. France and the 
terrible organisation from the centre, which has always 
appealed to the imagination of Frenchmen, survived the 
horrors of the Great Revolution, and will survive the far 
milder explosions of discontent which from time to time 
compel the possessors of power to revise the laws under 
which the masses live, and which now and again, as con- 
sciousness deepens, seem to become intolerable. The body 
of the French people still live upon the land, and know 

ectly well that the produce of the land cannot be 
increased by any decree or affected bv anvthive except 





industry and wise economic legislation. They do not 
dream of a world without taxes any more than they dream 
of a season in which all produce should double in quantity 
and yet be also doubled in selling-price. Our people have 
lost most of their prejudices against Frenchmen, but they 
have not yet learned to recognise fully the keen instinct 
for facts and the accurate appreciation of persons which 
differentiate the French Celt from every other division of 
that vast and quick-witted tribe. France, which has 
survived so many despots, will also survive the demagogues 
who from time to time try whether they may not, by 
using promises as bullets, succeed and supersede them. 





THE LAND QUESTION AND THE RATING 


PROBLEM. 

W E wish all possible success to the movement for 

forming an Association among the classes dependent 
upon the soil which was inaugurated at Lord Salisbury’s 
house in Arlington Street on Wednesday. The fact that 
Mr. Long presided over the meeting is of good augury, for 
he is essentially a moderate and reasonable man, with a 
sense of statesmanship. It is also of good augury that the 
meeting included members of both political parties, and 
that it declared self-help, and not any demand for Govern- 
ment aid or assistance, to be the essential aim. Lord 
Onslow, who was among the speakers, dwelt strongly 
upon the need of keeping the new organisation free from 
party feeling, and advocated an increase in the number 
of small freeholders. Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Jesse Collings 
also expressed themselves strongly in favour of a peasant- 
proprietary. 

There is one matter which we trust that the Landlords’ 
Association—which, we agree with Lord Salisbury, starts, 
though rather by accident than by design, with a name 
which is by no means happy or truly descriptive—will 
take up in earnest and with special vigour, undeterred by 
the fact that it is one which at first sight is liable to 
misconstruction, and which will no doubt call forth a great 
deal of opposition. We mean the rating of agricultural 
land. ‘There is no question affecting land which, in our 
opinion, 1s more important than this, and also none which 
is less understood. ‘The general public imagines that 
because half the rates on agricultural land are paid by the 
State, therefore agriculture receives a dole and is treated 
with peculiar indulgence. Nothing could be more untrue. 
Agricultural land 1s treated with gross injustice, and is 
singled out as no other industry is to bear a special 
burden. It is true that that burden is now only half 
what it used to be, but this does not in the least prevent 
it being an injustice. If a man who used to be deprived 
by force majeure of £100 a year is now only muleted 
in £00, it is ridiculous to speak of him as_ un- 
grateful because he still prefers whole-handed to half- 
handed justice. We have so often dwelt in these 
columns upon the unfairness of our present system of 
rural rating that on this occasion we will only put the 
case very briefly. Before doing so, however, we desire 
to express our conviction that the burden placed upon 
agricultural land is one of the chief causes of rural 
depopulation, and especially of the disappearance of small 
holdings; and that until this unjust treatment of the 
industry of agriculture is done away with, the small 
holder, however much we may try to encourage him by 
State aid, will continue to be rated out of existence 
When the taxation of an industry is very high, the small 
man cannot hope to compete with the big man. 

We may state the true position in regard to agricultural 
rating by asking the following questions :— 


Is it not a fact that rates were originally a local 
tax under which the inhabitants of the parish 
contributed to the common needs according to their 
ability, and that their ability to contribute was 
measured by their possessions of all kinds,—i.e., realty 
and personalty, land and stock-in-trade ? ; 

Next, is it not a fact that Parliament every year 
passes an Act which specially exempts all forms of 
property from rates except land, houses and other 
buildings, tithe, and underwoods ? 

If the answer to these questions must be “ Yes,” as it 
certainly must, is it not a gross injustice that one industry — 
that is, the agricultural industry—should have a part of its 
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raw material and stock-in-trade specially singled out for 
taxation, while the raw material of other industries should 
be specially exempted from taxation ? 


The injustice of our present practice can best be illus- 
trated by watching the tour of a rate-collector in a country 
parish. Let us observe him calling, to begin with, at 
a rural factory, say a paper mill, where the owner's 
house adjoins the works. His first business here is to 
collect the rates on the owner's residence, gardens, and 
grounds, which he does. He then proceeds to ask for the 
rates on the mill buildings and warehouses, and on these 
buildings he takes his toll. Upon their contents, however 
—that is, the raw material which is to be converted into 
paper, brown or white—he levies no charge. Next he goes 
a hundred yards up the road and comes to a farmhouse 
with buildings. There he first collects the rates for the 
farmhouse, and then for the stables, carthouses, cowsheds, 
and other buildings. If he were to treat the farmer as 
he treated the paper-mill owner, his work would then be 
finished. But that is not the view of the law. After the 
farmhouse and the farm-buildings have paid their toll, he 
goes on to say to the farmer :—* And now there is the rate 
upon your land, considered apart from the buildings,— 
upon the raw material, that is, out of which you 
produce your corn, milk, cheese, cows, and potatoes, or 
whatever you breed or grow. On that raw material you 
must pay rates, and rates calculated, not upon your proiits, 
but upon the amount of this particular form of raw 
material used in your manufacture. You have, I see, 
five hundred acres under cultivation. These five hundred 
acres are rented at £500 a year, and therefore you must 
be further rated on that sum.” If the farmer asks why 
the chief raw material of his industry should be singled 
out for special taxation, while the paper-making industry 
or the boot industry is not so treated, although their 
profits may be far greater than his, he is told that such is 
the law. The law chooses to declare, not only that the 
profits of the factory shall not be estimated as regards 
rates, but that the incidence of rates on the business of 
farming shail depend on the amount which is used of 
a special portion of the raw material upon which the 
industry of agriculiure relies. 

One other illustration of the gross injustice of rural 
rating may be taken. Mr. Blank lives in a large villa in a 
rural district with gardens and grounds which are rated at 
£100 a year. His income is £6,000 a year. Next him is 
a yeoman farming his own farm of two hundred and fifty 
acres. His farmhouse and farm-buildings and agricultural 
land are rated in all at £250 a year. His income derived 
from the land and the profits of farming are a bare £300 a 
year. Yet he contributes to local taxation a sum nearly 
double that paid by the man with £6,000 a year. Can it 
be said that the two men are contributing in accordance 
with their ability,—the test not only originally intended 
by the law, but the test of all equitable taxation? It 
cannot be argued that one gets more advantage from the 
things which local taxation provides than the other. The 
man with £6,000 a year, what with his motor-car, his carts 
going up and down to the local railway station, and his 
horses and carriage, uses the roads probably a good deal 
more than the farmer does. They benefit equally from the 
protection which the police give their homes. Indeed, the 
rich man may be said to benefit more, as his house would 
be worth breaking into, while the farmer's would not. 
Their respective benefit from the Education-rate and the 
Poor-rate, and indeed all other rates, must be as great in 
one case as in the other. 

What is the remedy? In our belief, the only remedy is 
to relieve from rating all forms of property, agricultural 
and other, except inhabited houses. In this way rates 
would become a local Inhabited House Duty, and so a 
fairly equitable local Income-tax, for there is no surer sign 
and test of a man’s income than the house he lives in. 
We are quite aware that it would not be possible to effect 


this change without at the same time decreasing the sum | Ls 
| that any suggestion of this sort is intended. 


levied in rates. Otherwise the burden levied on inhabited 
houses would in many places be overwhelming. That, 
however, is in our eyes no objection, because we 
hold that at the present moment a great many burdens 
are laid on localities which should be laid, not upon 
them, but on the Imperial Exchequer. In our opinion, 
the whole of the cost of education should be an 








| statesmanlike. 


Imperial charge. Education, in our view, is an Imperial 
service like the Army or the Navy. Again, we would 
place the maintenance of all roads upon the central 
Government, and also the cost of all indoor paupers. In 
conclusion, we may ask,—What is the best step to bring 
home to the public the truth about agricultural rates ? 
We suggest, as we have suggested on several occasions 
before, that the Act passed yearly in the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill which exempts personal property, and 
indeed almost all property but houses and lands, from 
rates should be made the subject of an annual protest 
until relief is obtained. The Act is essentially unjust, 
and should never be allowed to become law without those 
interested in agriculture making the House of Commons, 
and so the couutry, realise what they are doing,—that is, 
imposing a special burden upon the tilling of the soil. 





SOUTH AFRICAN FEDERATION. 
FEXHE State document published simultaneously on 


Wednesday by the British Colonies of South Africa 
presents a necessarily vague, but still a most welcome, 
project for a united South Africa. We had not expected 
the seed to sprout so soon; but there is no reason to fear 
biting frosts, and one can heartily say in these circum- 
stances, “The sooner the better.” Indeed, we fancy that 
some of the notorious inter-Colonial difficulties of South 
Africa would be more easily settled at once than later when 
each Colony might have plunged farther into policies which 
now are only experimental. Let us say at once that 
federation is the only possible ideal for South Africa, which 
must follow the same path as Canada and Australia, and, 
we hope, with results quite as happy. Not only is this 
the best policy for South Africa; it 1s also the best for the 
Mother-country. Dominions and Commonwealths cause 
much less anxiety to Downing Street than groups of dis- 
united Colonies painfully conscious of their own rivalry, 
and not indisposed to profit at one another's expense by 
the intervention of the Colonial Office. A Federation 
which does not express the extreme opinions of any one 
Colony, but finds the common denominator of many 
opinions, is, in a single phrase, very unlikely to “cut the 
painter.” We are therefore delighted to record the publi- 
cation of the correspondence between Lord Selborne and 
the different South African Colonies on federation, 
together with Lord Selborne’s own review of the present 
difficult, if not disruptive, conditions. Lord Selborne 
was invited to draw up his review by the Cape Ministers, 
and he acknowledges the help he has received from 
many voluntary and anonymous contributors. He 
himself has edited the whole, and, according to the 
summary of the document sent by the Johannesburg 


| correspondent of the Times, accepts full responsibility for 


it. The High Commissioner is himself the only symbol of 
union among the South African Colonies. He alone could 
properly take the lead in a movement towards federation, 
and therefore when he accepts the full responsibility we 
must also give him the full credit for having recognised 
his opportunity and most amply used it. His Memorandum 
in favour of federation is approved by all the Colonies. 
At the last moment the Transvaal Government added 
a Minute pointing out that the correspondence pre- 
ceded their assumption of office, recording their friendly 
feelings for Portugal, and desiring that the union of 
the future may “extend the comity of South African 
co-operation to the province of Mozambique.” The 
meaning is not quite clear, but apparently the Minute is 
only a sagacious rider intended to lessen the chance of the 
Portuguese taking offence. Now that Chinese labour is 
being removed, the Rand will be largely dependent on the 
supply of native labour in Portuguese territory ; and if the 
Transvaal Government mean no more than that they 
acknowledge their indebtedness to Portuguese goodwill, 
and intend to do nothing to forfeit it, their act is only 
Of course a Federation under two flags is 
not to be thought of, and we do not suppose for a moment 
One point 
particularly worth noting is that, although the request for 
u statement by Lord Selborne on the conditions of 
federation came from Dr. Jameson, it was Mr. Malan, a 
prominent member of the Cape Opposition, who asked for 
its publication. All parties appear to be agreed that 
federation is desirable at the first possible moment. So 
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far, so good. What are the conditions which the federa- 
tionists of South Africa have to face ? 


Perhaps the three chief problems at the moment concern 
the railways, the labour supply, and the policing of the 
country ; and of these the railway difficulty is the most 
acute. Not one of these problems can be solved satis- 
factorily till union or federation is achieved. Australia 
had fewer inter-Colonial problems than South Africa, yet 
she found that she could not possibly get on without 
federation, and to that great cause the Colonies sacrificed 
many small but long-cherished prepossessions. Sir Henry 
Parkes, the greatest champion of Free-trade on the 
Australian Continent, used to say: “I am a Federationist 
even before I am a Free-trader.” South Africa, then, has 
even greater need than Australia of federation, and Lord 
Selborne begins by proving that the barriers between the 
different Colonies are entirely artificial. This “leaps to 
the eye’ of every traveller in South Africa. There are no 
serious natural barriers. Once rise up from the seaboard 
on to the great plateau of the interior, and you find a 
country which by geographical structure is one and 
indivisible. Lord Selborne traces the erection of the 
superfluous barriers to the old relations between Downing 
Street and the Colonies. The Colonies were provoked into 
wishing to detach themselves, and they were allowed to 
do so in instalments. The Colonists themselves tried to 
prevent utter disintegration. In 1859 Sir George Grey 
tried to federate South Africa, and might have done so 
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if he had been encouraged by the home Government. | 


In 1875 Lord Carnarvon saw that Sir George Grey had 
been right, and he sanctioned another attempt, on the 
failure of which we need not dwell. Nor 


federation from Majuba onwards. The late war has not 
given us political union, but it has given us the basis of it; 
and it is that which Lord Selborne insists upon, while 
prudently declining to draft any definite scheme. That 
must be done by the self-governing Colonies themselves. 
Lord Selborne deals with the railway problem first,—with 
the transition of “the country of the ox-waggon to the 
country of the railway.” In England canals were used 
for inland transport before railways, but in South Africa 
there are neither navigable rivers nor canals. The beds of 
the fierce but narrow torrents are dry soon after the rains 
cease. The railways are as important to South Africa as 
the Nile to Egypt. No wonder that railway rights are 
jealously guarded, and no wonder that this very condition 
causes endless wrangling. The railways are State-owned, 
and they all feed the Exchequers of their Colonies. If a 
Colony raises its freights to increase its revenue, 
penalises the trade of other Colonies. The Cape Colony 
and the Transvaal have been continually at each other's 

throats. The Transvaal traders commonly use the Portu- 
guese line without reference to the good of British interests 
generally, and on the principle that business is business 
they cannot be blamed. Incidentally we may say that we 
hope no one will think that a Federation is unsuccessful 
unless it excludes the advantage of all persons who 
happen to be outside it. There is no reason in the 
world why the Portuguese in the circumstances of the 
future should not profit by an arrangement which will 
also be to the advantage of the British. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that a nation cannot be prosperous unless 
its neighbours are in penury. ‘The very reverse is 
nearer the truth; and we should be glad to be able to 
read the Transvaal Minute as in some sense affirming this 
principle. Lord Milner amalgamated the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony railways; but that, though an 
improvement, was not enough. Lord Selborne began by 
thinking that a settlement of the railway question must 
precede federation. It is most interesting to observe that 
he now believes that he was putting the cart before the 
horse. He thinks federation must be the antecedent 
condition of a settlement. 
that Lord Selborne is right—the production of a scheme 
of federation is the most urgent matter in South African 
olitics. 
se as any of its decisions can be rendered ineffective by 
the violent manipulation of railway rates. What is wanted 
is a railway system under Federal control, working without 
unjustifiable profits for the development of the whole 
country. ‘The Exchequers of the various Colonies would 
be the gainers in the long run. 


| Unionists and Home-rulers. 
shall we recall | 
the unhappy events which overwhelmed all possibility of | 
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If this be so—and we feel sure 
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We cannot deal with the ities question pom than 
to accept unreservedly Lord Selborne’s argument that 
there will be no sound native administration till a 
single police force guided by a single policy is established. 
As to the labour problem, it is undoubtedly true that 
the character and prosperity of the Rand concern the 
whole of South Africa, and therefore the labour problem 
should be solved by a Federal Parliament. In conclusion, 
we can only hope that South Africa will press forward 
quickly and willingly to her ‘manifest destiny.” The 
obstacles are considerable. Natal must not feel that she 
is being jockeyed into accepting representation by an 
ineffectual minority. Rhodesia must come into the magic 
circle. But we anticipate. Enough to say that the Empire 
which contains the Dominion of Canada, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, and the Dominion of New Zealand 
awaits anxiously the Union of South Africa. 





IRISH LAND PURCHASE. 


HE conversation—for it was scarcely more—in the 
House of Lords on Monday dealt with a matter in 
which it is hard to relieve the Government of all blame. 
The one success in Irish politics of recent years—as regards 
the land we may even say the one success in Irish history— 
is Mr. Wyndham’s Land Act. It was so because circum- 
stances permitted the use of methods which have never 
before been available in Ireland. It was the work of a 
combination of a very unusual kind,—a combination of 
landlords and tenants, of Conservatives and Liberals, of 
It was the outcome of a 
small Conference, but in the end it united in a wonderful 
way the people of two countries. Englishmen are slow to 
learn by experience, but twenty years of dual ownership 
with its train of evils had at last brought them to sce 
in Ireland at all events, it something worse 
a failure. Even the Prime Minister now, 
may suppose, convinced that it is only for 
Scotland. In his article in the new Nineteenth Century 
Mr. O’Brien justly calls it “one of the most bizarre of 
history’s little ironies that a retired Army Captain, 
unknown outside his county club the day before he 
wrote a certain newspaper letter of September, 1902, 
should have succeeded where the genius of Gladstone 
failed.” But succeed Captain Shawe-Taylor did. His 
invitation to four persons named by the landlords and 
four named by the tenants to come together to settle 
the Irish land question. seemed, when it was issued, to be 
hardly more than a poor joke. It turned out to be the 
gravest of realities. Captain Shawe-Taylor’s invitation 
was accepted, the Conference met, its labours were blessed, 
and the outcome of them adopted, by Mr. Wyndham. The 
Bill was welcomed by the Opposition as though it had 
been the work of their own leaders. The measure 
had the inestimable merit of taking facts as they were. 
It recognised that the success of an Irish purchase scheme 
must depend on the readiness of the landlords to sell. The 
difficulties attendant upon any proposal involving compul- 
sion would probably have been insurmountable, and the 
question was how they could be induced to sell of their 
own free will. Would this inducement be furnished by a 
price something above the market value of their land ? 
The authors of the Bill believed that it would, and the 
result has shown that they were right. But since the 
tenants would not, and in many cases could not, pay this 
enhanced price, the difference between the two sums must 
be found by the State. “The vital principle of the 
bargain ’’—,we are quoting Mr. O’Brien—*“ was that the 
State should provide a bonus (roughly, and, as it has since 
turned out, justly, estimated at the time as five years’ 
purchase) to ‘bridge the guif’ between the price which 
would ‘compulsorily induce’ the landlords to sell aud the 
strict market price which alone the tenants could or ought 
to be asked to pay.” Strange to say, the only protests 
against this bonus came from the Nationalist side, but 


is 
than is 
good 


, at that time they found no support from the Nationalist 


The Customs Union itself is of little value so | 





leaders. The Liberals welcomed the Bill as warmly as the 
Ministerialists, and Mr. O’Brien assures us that had the 
Act been worked in the same spirit as that in which it 
was framed, “the process of transferring the ownership 
of the soil from landlords to occupiers would have been 
by this time four-fifths completed.” 

Into the very curious explanation which Mr. O’Brien 
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gives of the partial failure of the Act we shall not now | when charged with indifference to the maintenance of 


enter. It involves very grave charges against the good 
faith of men with whom he has been engaged in bitter 
controversy, and of whose action we have as yet only 
an ex-parte statement. But there is another explanation 
which involves no matter of dispute,—the explanation 
that the Act has been so successful that the machinery 
of purchase has broken down under the unexpected 
strain. How Mr. O’Brien’s four-fifths theory can be 
reconciled with this fact we do not know. It was stated 
in the House of Lords on Monday that applications for 
purchase amounting to nearly £51,000,000 have been 
received, but that the number of these applications actually 
dealt with only involved an expenditure vf £18,000,000. 
If it has taken three years and a half to deal with applica- 
tions to this amount, it will take seven years more to dis- 
pose of the remaining £33,000,000. Lord Dunraven does 
not at all overstate the mischief arising from this block. 
Unless sufficient money can be found to finance the Act, 
the arrears will go on accumulating, “ until in the course of 
time the condition of affairs on account of the unrest, the 
confusion, and the friction that would arise would become 
perfectly intolerable.” Some of this friction appears to 
relate to the administration of the Act, but we agree with 
Lord Dunraven that “if the Government dig down deep 
enough they will find that the cause of these troubles in 
connexion with agrarian matters is lack of money.” The 
tenants are waiting to buy, the landlords are waiting to 
sell; but as the money needed to put the transaction 
through is not forthcoming to an amount at all equal to 
the need, this goodwill on either side threatens to go 
for nothing. Lord Crewe did not attempt to contest 
these statements. Undoubtedly, he said, the Act of 
1903 “had been in some degree checked by its own 
success. No one could foresee how large the number 
of applications would be.” The authors of the Act 
bad reckoned that the State would have to find £5,000,000 
a year for the first three years, and £7,000,000 a year 
afterwards. On what basis this calculation could have 
been made it is hard to say. It was known that the Irish 
tenants wanted to buy, and that Irish landlords were ready 
to sell. What was there in these facts to suggest that the 
tenants would consult the convenience of the Government, 
and only buy at such times and to such amounts as best 
suited the state of the Stock Market? But, whether the 
expectations of those who framed the Bill were reasonable 
or not, there is no question that they have been fulsified, 
and the successors of the late Government have now to 
consider how they shall deal with the situation thus 
created. ‘That it is serious cannot be denied. On the 
one hand, the success of the solitary message of peace 
which we have been able to send to Ireland is more than 
threatened ; on the other, the financial position disclosed 
in the Ministerial speeches on Monday indisposes the 
Government to make the necessary advances. ‘“ With 
Consols at 83 or 84,” said Lord Denman, “ it is impossible 
to raise a fresh issue of stock in the open market.” The 
Government are suffering from the miscalculations of 
their predecessors, and they naturally do not look forward 
with much pleasure to having to provide a remedy for 
a state of things which they did not create. Lord 
Crewe puts the loss involved in raising the money to 
meet the bargains which have been made at £5,000,000, 
and he very justly says that it “ would be a very serious 
matter indeed if Ireland were to come to the ‘ predomi- 
nant partner’ with a demand of that kind. Even if the 
Government were prepared to ask the taxpayers to make 
the sacrifice, it was not certain that they would be able to 
induce them to do so.” But this is not a case in which, if 
nothing is done, nothing happens. On the contrary, a 
good deal is likely to happen. Here are numbers of 
tenants who have been told that the landlords will sell 
them their holdings if the proper price is paid, and that 
the Imperial Government have undertaken to find the 
money. Asa consequence of this, they have sent in their 
applications; but, when it comes to the point, the Govern- 
ment hold back and say that they never expected the Act 
to succeed like this, and that, as regards some thirty-four 
millions’ worth of applications, they must just wait until 
the money can be raised on better terms. It is easy to 
predict the effect which such a reply as this will have on the 
tenants. Ministers must be aware that crime in Ireland 
is chiefly agrarian. It has been their main contention 
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But from one point of view agrarian 
crime is the worst of crimes, because it is the hardest to 
detect or suppress. Five millions, no doubt, is a very 
large sum,—so large, indeed, that we find it difficult to 
believe that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will not 
be able to devise an alternative method of raising it. 
But, even if he should fail to do so, can £5,000,000 
be better spent than in carrying out the one plan 
which has brought a settlement of the land question 
in Ireland within measurable distance? Those of us who 
can remember what Irish winters were like in the early 
“eighties” may well shrink from provoking a repetition 
of them. To be as near success as, according to Mr. 
O’Brien, we were in 1903, and then to let all that we have 
gained go rather than make a fractional addition to the 
sum for which we have become responsible, is surely the 
most short-sighted of policies. And as regards the 
alleged inability of the Government to persuade the tax- 
payers to find the money, what is their record majority 
worth if they are too weak or too timid to earn the 
praise due to him ‘that sweareth unto his neighbour 
and disappointeth him not, though it were to his own 
hindrance ” ? 








PRAGMATISM. 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES has long been known 
as one of the most distinguished of living psychologists. 
He has also of late acquired some note as one of those 
teachers who provide a quasi-philosophical sanction for 
religious beliefs. But, in what many think was an evil 
day for his reputation, he has turned his attention to 
metaphysics, and endeavoured to provide a world-philosophy 
which shall rank with the best of them. A school is 
growing up in modern Oxford which calls itself Hunianism 
or Pragmatism. It does not number many adherents in 
its birthplace, but in other places it has considerable vogue, 
partly because of its audacity, and partly because of its 
extreme simplicity. The name of Professor James has 
always been mentioned as its true founder, and in a volume 
entitled “ Pragmatism: a New Name for Some Old Ways 
of Thinking” (Longmans and Co., 4s, 6d. net) the master 
comes to the rescue of his disciples, who have been a 
good deal mauled in recent controversy. This is therefore 
a work of great topical interest, and, let us add, of 
intrinsic value. It is a bold statement of a creed, and 
most fittingly, considering the nature of the creed, it 
takes the form of popular lectures. At the same time, 
it is not very easy to judge of a novel doctrine when pre- 
sented in sucha form. The statement is necessarily naive, so 
that it sometimes sounds nonsense, and sometimes a truism. 
The writer is so picturesque that his argument is often obscure, 
and he deals so constantly in metaphors that some are bound 
to be false and misleading. Again, Americanisms strange in 
philosophical discussion, such as “out of whack” and “ cash- 
(applied to a doctrine), may perplex the ordinary 
reader. He is also very loose in his terminology, and uses 
words in a baffling variety of senses. But on the whole, 
considering the circumstances, the creed is stated both with 
vigour and clearness. We shall try to summarise Professor 
James’s conclusions, and, so far as space allows, suggest 
certain criticisms. 

He begins by confessing very frankly his temperamental 
bias. Every philosophy has a personal accent, and appeals 
specially to certain minds. We should have thought it 
impossible to test the worth of a creed by a poll of its 
adherents, but Professor James thinks otherwise. ‘“ The 
finally victorious way of looking at things will be the 
most completely impressive way to the normal run of minds.” 
He has a commendable love of facts for their own sake. What 
he calls “fatness” is his chief desideratum in philosophy. 
Herbert Spencer's system is faulty, but “the noise of facts 
resounds through all bis chapters, the citations of fact never 
cease.” This is rather a stumbling-block to start with. Does 
a system acquire merit from a laborious citation of facts quite 
apart from the relevance or pregnancy of these facts? This 
would seem to be the author’s meaning, for he is always 
emphasising the need of keeping in touch with “facts” 
without explaining “facts” further. Let us define philosophy 
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very simply as “the explanation of life,” and astronomy as 
the “ explanation of the non-terrestrial world,’—definitions to 
which we assume he would assent. Does the merit of an 
astronomical theory consist in constant citations of astronomical 
facts, or in keeping close to facts at all in this narrow sense ? 
The best theory, we should have thought, was that which 
explained and systematised the data most thoroughly, not that 
which loaded itself with undigested detail. Last year we had 
the pleasure of reviewing the work of another philosopher, 
Dr. Emil Reich, who also worshipped facts, though his term 
was “ Life.” Professor James's “facts” seems to us nearly as 
bare an abstraction as Dr. Reich’s “Life.” 1t is an obsession 
which we sympathise with, but cannot take seriously without 
further explanation. The temperamental bias in every 
philosopher is apt to show itself in some such blind devotion. 
Professor James criticises unsparingly intellectualist concep- 
tions like “reality,” “unity,” and “the Absolute.” But his use 
of “ facts” seems to us no less vague and reprehensible. 

The destructive work of these lectures consists in an onslaught 
upon idealism. We prefer to use this word, for it is the con- 
ventional one to describe « certain school of thought, which 
Professor James calls at different times “ intellectualism,” 
“rationalism,” and “monism,” and his main criticisms are 
directed, not against the aberrations, but the central doctrines, 
of the school. In his view, it is “no explanation of our 
concrete universe, it is another thing altogether, a substitute 
for it, a remedy, a way of escape.” It is a little unfortunate 
that he should take as his “awful warning” a passage from 
the “Théodicée” of Leibniz, which has no relation to modern 
ideilism. With a great deal of his criticism of idealist 
abstractions we entirely agree. But Professor James never 
seems to be criticising the same thing for two consecutive 
pages. On p. 67, for example, we find him attacking the 
doctrine of the absolute, and on p. 69 his contempt is poured 
upon “the absolutely empty notion of a static relation of 
correspondence between our minds and reality,” which is not 
an absolutist dogma at all. We should like to know, too, 
what idealist regards free-will as “a positive faculty or virtue 
added to man.” Such a conception belongs to a philosophy 
so antiquated as to be outside the pale of modern criticism. 
On p. 257, however, he becomes clearer. “The essential 
contrast is that for rationalism reality is ready-made and 
complete from all eternity, while for pragmatisnr it is still in 
the making, and awaits part of its complexion from the 
future.” Most idealists, we think, would subscribe to this. The 
truth is that Professor James is attacking a great many 
dogmas at once, which belong to many different systems, and, 
while generally hostile to idealism, he has not done his 
opponents the honour of quite understanding them. 

It is on its positive side, however, that the new doctrine has 
its importance. It may be said to start with a glorification 
of the ordinary conscience. Wanted, a philosophy, says 
Professor James, which the ordinary man will find helpful in 
ordinary life, which will explain ordinary facts to him, and 
will satisfy his ordinary aspirations. Such a creed will 
obviously take time to create, but meantime we can have a 
method, a criterion of value. Pragmatism is, therefore, on 
one side a working philosophy for science, like utilitarianism. 
It is the practical “ism,” and the question it asks of any 
speculation is: “ What difference will it make to our ordinary 
life if itis true?” This is a very useful question to ask, and 
a good rough-and-ready test for the ordinary dogmas of the 
market-place. ‘Theories thus become instruments, not 
answers to enigmas, in which we can rest. We don't lie 
back upon them, we move forward, and, on occasion, make 
nature over again by their aid. Pragmatism unstiffens all 
our theories, limbers them up, and sets each one at work.” 
This is an excellent statement of the true philosophic 
attitude, though the word “cash-value” used on the same 
page unnecessarily narrows its application. Let us quote 
again. “Ideas (which themselves are but parts of our experi- 
ence) become true just in so far as they help us to get into 
satisfactory relation with other parts of our experience.” 
Again: “If theological ideas prove to have a value for concrete 
life, they will be true for pragmatism in the sense of being 
good forso much. For how much more they are true will 
depend entirely on their relations to the other truths that 
have also to be acknowledged.” Professor James prints these 
sentences in italics, so we presume they are his considered 
statement. No idealist has any quarrel with them, or would 





answer in the negative when he asks: “ Ought not the exist. 
ence of these various types of thinking ...... toawakeng 
presumption that all our theories are instrumental, 
are mental modes of adaptation to reality, rather than revela. 
tions or gnostic answers to some divinely instituted world. 
enigma?” Our only criticism is that here, as before, he 
seems to be attacking men of straw. What philosopher of 
credit holds this gnostic view to-day? Pragmatism so far, 
then, is a common-sense statement of the only fruitful method 
in philosophy—the dialectical—and partly of a genuine 
opportunism, not unphilosophical, with which we have per. 
sonally great sympathy. It is De Lisle Adam’s Sans dlusion 
tout périt, or Horace’s Praetulerim scriptor delirus,—the 
doctrine that on a certain level of thought truth must be 
interpreted as applicability to plain human needs. 

It is when he comes to deal with certain specifically 
metaphysical problems that we become suspicious. These 
are technical questions into which we have no space to 
enter, but as instances we may cite his treatment of the free. 
will problem, the argument from design, and the old antithesis 
between the one and the many. “Granting the oneness to 
exist,” he says, “what facts will be different in consequence? 
What will the unity be known as? The world is one—yes, 
but how one? What is the practical value of the oneness for 
us?” “ How one” is, of course, the fundamental question in 
philosophy, but the word “practical” in the next sentence 
makes us start. For really there seems to be a difficulty. 
Pragmatism is useful as long as it is dealing only with 
one level of thought,—the everyday, utilitarian level. But 
even the “ordinary consciousness” udmits different levels, 
Pragmatism is an excellent theory of certain truths, but 
surely not of all truth. In his chapter “The Notion of 
Truth” Professor James is combating a great many opinions 
that no idealist ever thought of holding. Who ever suggested 
that truth meant an “inert static relation”? The idealist 
position is, and always has been, that reality is a construction. 
No better statement of it could be found than that given by 
“ We add, both to the subject and predi- 

The world stands really malleable, 
final touches at our hands. Like the 
kingdom of heaven, it suffers human violence willingly. 
Man engenders truths upon it.” He complains of the criti- 
cism that pragmatism limits verification to the lowest 
material utilities. But what else does he mean when 
on p. 200 he says that the one question is what con- 
erete difference will the truth of an idea make in any 
one’s actual life, what is its “cash-value in experiential 
terms”? Let us take a doctrine in the higher astronomy as to 
the laws of certain heavenly bodies. The truth of the doctrine 
may have no experiential cash-value. It may do nothing for 
navigation or meteorology. And yet it may be the key to our 
whole understanding of the heavens. It may explain the non- 
terrestrial world by systematising the data which originate 
experientially. Is such a truth of a lower value than some 
forthright practical rule-of-thumb, or of no value at all? In 
a note Professor James says that Mr. Joachim’s candid con- 
fession of failure in his book, “ The Nature of Truth,” marks 
the bankruptcy of rationalism when dealing with the subject. 
It is fair to add that Mr. Joachim also shows very completely 
the bankruptcy of the other schools which Professor James 
seems to favour. 

The truth is that the best parts of these lectures are common 
ground in all serious philosophy. But there is a certain part 
on which much store is set which is not philosophy, but anti- 
philosophy,—that is, an antipathy to all close and sustained 
thought. We have often noticed that modern anti-philosopby 
flies to psychology for its support as the old anti-philosopby 
used to fly to theology. Professor James is not really at 
issue with the idealists. Like them, he holds the cardinal 
doctrine that truth or reality is not a datum, but a con- 
struction. Like them, he opposes materialism on the one 
side and saccharine religious sentiment on the other. But 
there is always a quirk in him which makes him incline 
to limit thought to one level, that of plain practical utility. 
On this level pragmatism is admirable; on others it is not 
so much wrong as irrelevant. If the world is to be 
understood, we must not stop short at every stage and ask 
questions about “ cash-value.” The idealist who affirms 
the oneness of things has got to show how by as rigorous a 
demonstration as any pragmatist when he explains the 
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ragmatic value of the Salvation Army. If we make 
philosophy the maid-of-all-work of the practical life, we cut off 
arbitrarily a great part of life from her survey. “ Philosophy,” 
Mr. Haldane once wrote, “is not necessary; it is not even a 
help toany one. Only to those is it a necessity whose minds 
have been disturbed by thought. The gulf which thought 
makes thought alone can bridge over.” Pragmatism, as a 
doctrine of truth, really fails pragmatically because it has no 
satisfaction to offer to an eternal human instinct. 





A PROBLEM IN HORSE-RACING. 
VERY interesting question was discussed recently by 
the Jockey Club. Mr. Leopold de Ruthschild asked 
the Stewards, first, if they preferred the starting-gate to the 
flag, which was formerly used for starting horse-races; and 
secondly, if they thought it better that the horses should 
make a standing start or should walk up to the starting- 
gate. We need not apologise to the least “horsy” of 
our readers for considering this discussion. A strain of 
thoroughbred blood is of such signal value in the breeding 
of horses for all purposes that no one who is interested in 
horseflesh at all—no one who is an Englishman, as Charles 
Kingsley would have said—can afford to ignore the events of 
the race-horse’s swift and exciting life. We proceed on the 
assumption, of course, that horse-racing has, on the whole, 
done good in the development of the thoroughbred, and 
therefore, indirectly, in all horse-breeding. Racing is an 
organised test of speed, endurance, temper, and other things 
which could not be easily estimated by any other means; and 
we may make good use of these results, even though we 
deplore the misery and crime caused by gambling and the other 
unfortunate accessories of race-meetings. Some of the most 
notable owners of race-horses, indeed, have been resolute in 
their avoidance of betting, simply because, like the late Duke 
of Westminster, they regarded it as a kind of corruption (akin 
to political corruption) in the serious occupation of breeding 
and improving thoroughbreds. And such men, like that 
immortal racing-man, Admiral Rous, have also been vehement 
opponents of every kind of racing which put gate-money and 
excitement before the good of the horses. It is not for 
want of discouragement from them that the short scrambles 
of immature horses have in many cases taken the place of 
the more reasonable races which alone were approved by our 
forefathers. The officials of the Jockey Club, as the report 
of the recent discussion amply shows, examine the problems 
which come before them seriously, and never spare them- 
selves trouble in doing all they can for the advantage of the 
sport of which they have voluntarily laid the charge upon 
themselves, 

The starting-gate looks to the casual eye from some distance 
like a set of telegraph-wires stretched across the course from 
post to post. When the horses are ready, the starter, instead 
of dropping a flag, presses a button, or does some small 
equivalent act; the wires, or tapes as they really are, are 
released, and fly up over the heads of the horses, which pass 
underneath. In Australia, where in many ways race- 
meetings are better managed than in England, the starting- 
gate was used for some time before it was introduced here. 
The English Jockey Club, however, was at last bound to 
recognise its undoubted advantages. The Jockey Club, 
though by the very nature of its composition a conservative 
body, has been obliged, by a violent paradox, to preside over 
greater changes in the last few years than have affected, 
perhaps, any other sport. There has, nevertheless, remained 
a certain controversy about the starting-gate. As a writer 
on the subject in the Times truly says, those in favour 
of the gate have praised it beyond its due, and those 
opposed to it have blamed it more than it deserved. The gate 
is not perfect simply because it is not easy to persuade a 
number of horses all to stand still at the same time in front of 
it, or to start off on exactly even terms even if they have stood 
still. On the other hand, the evidence seems to show that the 
average number of good starts is appreciably higher than it 
used to be. The Stewards of the Jockey Club are themselves 
of this opinion. No doubt a good deal of opposition was 
excited at first by the behaviour of horses which were invited 
to face the gate occasionally instead of always, or nearly 
always, as now. Many horses never saw the gate till they 
were well advanced in their racing life, and then, of 





course, they did not take to it kindly. The memory of those 
incidents has not faded in the minds of some of the 
opponents of the gate, because, having gone into opposition, 
they have remained there like the too good conservatives 
they are. But the dislike of some horses for the gate is no 
great objection. A horse may be reconciled to anything if 
it be taken young enough. The present writer remembers 
unpleasant experiences with driving-horses which were 
introduced to motor-cars late in life, but he has never known 
any trouble with young horses which were born into a world 
of motor-cars, and from their infancy onwards watched them 
flying past on the roads. 

The second of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s questions is less 
easily answered ; but again the Stewards stated that they were 
satisfied on the whole with the standing start, and had no 
intention of altering it. The discussion proved, nevertheless, 
that no one thinks that the starts are as good as they ought 
to be. The chief cause of bad starts is what is known as the 
swerving of horses. When the tapes fly up it is a common 
thing for horses to collide, and occasionally it happens that 
one of the best horses fails utterly in the race through having 
received a staggering shock at the start. But do horses 
swerve more than formerly? And if so, is it the use of the 
starting-gate which causes them to do so? There is no doubt 
that swerving has become much more common, and the 
supporters of the walking-up start believe that it might be 
greatly reduced at the beginning of races by the method they 
recommend. At the standing start the horses have not, as 
it were, settled down to their course in relation to one 
another, and when the excitement of the start comes they 
plunge off madly to this or that side without respect for their 
neighbours. But the supreme cause of swerving, not only at 
the start, but at every part of the race, is the modern style of 
jockeyship,—‘“ the American seat.” No other cause can be 
compared with this. It is difficult to see how this cause can 
be removed, or even modified in its operations, for certainly 
no owner or jockey has the least intention of reverting to the 
English style of a dozen years ago. When whut is called 
the American or short seat was introduced here, the super- 
ficial explanation of its success was that it offered much less 
resistance to the wind. It was noticed that the jockey 
sat on the withers of the horse instead of on the 
middle of its back, that his knees were drawn up, 
that he held his hands near the horse's mouth, and 
that his body lay almost flat along the horse's neck. 
He looked like a racing-bicyclist. The grace of the old 
jockeyship was gone. A monkey-on-the-stick grotesqueness 
had replaced it. Still, the new style succeeded. It was 
universally adopted, and then it was discovered that it 
depended on sound principles in the distribution of weight, 
which were far more important than the mere redaction of 
wind-resistance. The driving-power of a horse resides chiefly 
in his hind-quarters, and this part should be left as unham- 
pered as possible. The old position of the saddle in the 
middle of the back reduced to a small but quite appreciable 
extent the power of this driving machinery. If you ride a 
horse bare-back you soon find that you are not sitting on the 
middle of the back, but have slipped forwards against the 
withers. It would not be fair to deduce from this that Nature 
therefore intended that you should sit there, as we must not 
suppose that Nature conceived a horse as created for the 
express purpose of having a man on its back. But at all 
events this is the position in which a horse carries a man 
most easily. Long before the American invasion Fordham 
and other English jockeys had half guessed this truth. It 
may be said that in jumping or going down hill in the 
American style the strain on the fore-legs of the horse is 
too great; but in flat-racing these considerations can be 
ignored, with a slight reservation, perhaps, in the case of 
the steep and forbidding Tattenham Corner at Epsom. 
The great disadvantage of the short seat is that the rider 
has much less control over the horse. He has bardly any 
purchase ; he can “stick on”; but the horse, beyond going in 
the direction required of it, can do pretty well what it likes, 
What would have been justly punished as foul riding some 
years ago has now to be accepted as an unhappy accident 
beyond the control of the jockey. The writer in the Times 
mentions also the tendency of some horses to stand still after 
the starting-gate has risen; but we need not enter into that 
matter. To us it seems that a horse which stands still 
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deserves to be left behind. Why should such behaviour not 
be counted as one of those defects of training on which a 
horse ought to be beaten? The writer in the Times proposes 
that a competent Steward should be placed about a hundred 
and fifty yards in front of the starting-gate to report on the 
swervings and bumpings which have so great an effect on the 
race. About these early collisions there are seldom appeals, 
as the judge, of course, has not seen them. The writer also 
proposes that the horses should be required to stand further 
apart when possible. But these proposals will only mitigate 
slightly a difficulty which has made aremarkable difference to 
the character of modern horse-racing, but which seems to 
admit of no complete solution. 





SUMMER WEATHER ON SUSSEX DOWNS. 

URIOUSLY intermittent are the southerly air-currents 

in Downland as they saunter in from the Channel; their 

cool touches come and go upon the cheek, whisper in the 
topmost leaves of the stunted hawthorns, and then relapse 
into silence again. The force impelling these partial breezes 
would seem to be that of suction, quite a different power 
from that which we recognise behind the winter’s raging 
blast, or the strong, evenly blowing East wind of late 
March or early April, dreaded by the hill shepherds, who 
know that its parching breath will shrivel up all early vegeta- 
tion, and by so doing retard its growth throughout the whole 
summer. The chequered cloud shadows would seem to 
acknowledge the same attractive impulse as they travel 
slowly across the wide cornfields, then check for an instant 
to start on a new course, varying several points of the 
compass from the last, like some coasting craft in the 
hands of a skilful pilot making for the harbour-mouth 
between sandbanks ere the tide be full. Each tiny gust 
presses for an instant on the rolling wave-like surface 
of the green-eared wheat, carrying the swell-like undula- 
tion athwart the ranks of bending heads for some few 
yards; then lifts as if with a rebound, to touch again with the 
like effect before reaching the less impressionable face of the 
bare fallow beyond. “ Wild boars inthe corn” the German 
children call these ‘undulating patches upon the standing 
crops, likening the commotion amongst the waving ears to 
the onrush of a greedy herd of swine, hidden from view by 
the tall stems of the corn. The sails of the distant windmills 
make their monotonous circles in uncertain time, lingering 
almost to a standstill, and then quickening their pace as if to 
make amends for lost time. The sound of the grinding must 
be low indeed, if such be their labour; but probably the lighter 
work of dressing the white, finely powdered kernel from the 


bran has been the task allotted to this casual force. A haze 
in the far distance accentuates the 

“ Dim, blue goodness of the Weald,” 
as Rudyard Kipling has it in his poem on Sussex. A white 


cloud appears above the distant hill, capped with its dark- 
tinted plantation, which forms the well-known landmark of 
Chanctonbury Ring; for a moment it would seem to rest 
there, as patches of mist so often do during unsettled 
weather, but rising, shows itself to be the crest of a pillar of 
vapour which has surged up into a peak from billows of 
storm-cloud beyond. 

What is the repressive influence at the time of gathering 
thunderstorms ? Is there some unnamed element in a lower- 
ing atmosphere which acts as a narcotic on vital forces? <A 
stillness, under the influence of which even the flickering 
breezes die away, pervades the whole landscape. The 
ringdoves cease their cooing in the belt of beech-trees 
at the foot of the range; the cluck of the red-legged 
partridge calling her brood together as they hunt for 
spiders amongst the plants of white horehound around the 
rabbit-holes on the hillside is hushed as the tiny striped 
chestnut and white balls creep under the maternal wing. 
The cow that has been standing with her head over the 
distant homestead gate answering the voice of her calf 
within the stall begins to feed again. The spare plough ox, 
keeping holiday in the hilly pasture across the valley, and 
greeting his yoke-fellows each time they come into view at 
the end of the long furrow traversing the arable field above, 
ceases to bemoan his loneliness. The red heifer which had 


stolen away from comrades of her own sex to the nearest 
corner of the meadow to indulge in responses to his 





deep-mouthed call wanders quietly back tothe herd. Up from 
the deep recesses which run like intricate caverns beneath the 
dense top foliage of an adjacent patch of gorse comes a hedge. 
sparrow; with active hop and shuffle of wings, he ascends to 
the top of a thorn-bush, there to break out into the first notes 
of his well-known ditty, then stops, like some shy guest at a 
banquet who suddenly becomes conscious that his is the only 
voice to be heard. The murmur of innumerable bees which 
is for ever in the summer air above high Downs ceases. The 
old shepherd will tell you, if you inquire as to the source of that 
constant humming sound, that “it is the honey bees from away 
up country passing each day in summer weather to visit the sea 
for salt.” For what purpose such saline booty is required in the 
economy of the hive was never even suggested. The theory 
that a minute drop of formic acid from the sting is injected 
into each hexagonal jar ere it is sealed down for winter store 
would obviously preclude any claim that it might be used as a 
preservative. That the murmur from the regions of the air is 
produced by wings of insects is beyond question; but whence 
the coming and whither the going of these winged wayfarers 
are still matters of conjecture. The only sounds to be heard 
in advance of each storm-cloud during the summer months 
are the screams given forth by high-flying swifts. Is it that 
they soar above the repressive influence before mentioned that 
they shriek so loudly? Have the insects whose murmur is 
hushed to our ear soured into higher altitudes that the tempest 
may pass beneath them, and so tempted these denizens of 
Wealden towers and steeples to follow in pursuit ? That they 
are on the chase is evident by the devious spiral evolutions 
of these tiny black specks. 

By the distant, intermittent roll of thunder the storm would 
appear to be hanging to the coast, until, tempted by an air- 
current and the presence of water, it draws up the river valley, 
and pauses as if in doubt as to its future course above the one 
crumbling fragment still standing of the keep of Bramber 
Castle, thereby granting to the pastures around the benefit of 
an increased watering in a time of drought. Then the storm- 
clouds advance slowly along the Wealden face of the range. 
At the time one hilltop is reached by the forerunner of white 
fibrous vapour the following shower has capped its last perch, 
and stretched out its downright sbeet of raindrops to cast a 
veil before each combe and bostal ere it effaces them from the 
landscape. Only the distant reflection of the lightning has 
yet been visible, such as lights the sky with momentary 
illuminating flash on sultry nights in summer, but is barely 
perceptible during the hours of daylight. Suddenly a jagged 
line of fire—one understands at such moments the ancient 
idea of a bolt from the blue—descends with an unseen advent 
into the vapour below. Imagination ends its course on the 
roof of a barn which a few moments before had loomed up 
against the dark grey background, but, computed by the 
interval before the loud boom of the thunder, it must 
have descended miles beyond. With the close of the far- 
reaching roll with which the peal terminates comes a 
whisper from the parched leaves of the hazel copse, as 
the edge of the storm-wind ruffles them,—then it flutters 
the feathery foliage of the ash-trees in the deep ravine as it 
crosses to the aspens near the square, grey tower of the old 
church, tossing the lissom boughs and giving them a new 
colouring by exposing the white under-surface of the leaves. 
It strikes the quickset-hedge flanking the road beneath, and 
roars along and through it; then takes an upward path, 
whistling among the junipers of the hillside and the grass- 
bents which edge the terraces, and sweeps along the ridge to 
the eastward, blustering through thorn-bush and gorse, with 
notes in quite another key to the whispers of the intermittent 
breezes earlier in the day. The spell which would appear to 
have enforced silence on Nature’s many voices is broken by 
the stir and commotion of the storm-wind. Amid the large 
raindrops which first splash and then patter on the close- 
cropped turf a lapwing rises, flapping and wailing in the 
manner peculiar to the tribe. Against the dark sky the 
lower part of the breast and undersides of the wings flash 
out in all their whiteness as she rolls and tumbles from pure 
wantonness, beating the air with blunt-ended pinions until it 
vibrates with sound, audible even above the storm-gusts. 
A party of four or five swallows appear from the unknown, 
and hawk to and fro with many a twist and turn close to the 
leeward of a feeding flock of sheep, catching the moths and 
other insects that, disturbed by the tread of many feet, have 
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risen to be wafted over the woolly backs, and fall a prey to 
the hovering birds. A wheatear comes flitting up before the 
blast with a beakful of small hill grasshoppers, which are 
employed as a bait to draw the sober-coloured, fluffy-backed 
nestlings back into the security of the disused rabbit-hole 
which has served them for a nursery, and from which they 
have come out to view the world. The parent bird again 
emerges from underground. He had been too intent on his 
errand to notice any danger but the oncoming downpour 
before enticing the youngsters to shelter, and begins with 
the stoop of head and flirt of wings and tail incidental to the 
members of the chat family to remonstrate in loud harsh notes 
against the presence of an intruder. 

The threatening drops which came like forerunners of the 
main body of the storm prove but skirmishers on its left 
flank, although the awakening gusts had heralded its near 
approach. The clouds wavered at the entrance to the valley 
known as the Devil's Dyke, and at the same moment came 
the zigzag downward flash of the lightning, again starting 
apparently from the zenith, yet its devious track terminated 
on the green knoll of the Summerdown pasture. There would 
seem to be some special attraction to the electric fluid in that 
magnified ant-hill. Two bovine lives have come to a sudden 
and untimely end on this same spot through its agency. One 
of them, a sturdy working ox, with long white horns tipped 
with brass-knobs to prevent him from goring his workmates, 
dropped in his tracks during a midnight storm. The fusing 
of the yellow metal, which had probably proved the futal 
attraction to the current, together with the triangle of holes 
in the turf just below the singed nostrils, identified the deadly 
stroke. After the immediate, rattling crash of thunder near 
at hand, which seems to startle the condensing vapours into 
still larger drops, echoes, travelling up the Dyke gorge, rever- 
berate from one steep side to the other until lost in the distance, 
and the storm passes away to seaward. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—<>—___ 

WHAT NEXT IN RUSSIA? 

[To tHe Epironr oF THE “Sexcrator.”) 
Sir,—I must take it for granted at the start that the readers 
of the Spectator do not share that view of the Duma which 
has so consistently been put forward by the talented corre- 
spondent of the Daily Velegraph. I think I can safely do 
this, for, although at the time of the Dissolution few of the 
facts could be put before the English public, the leading 
article of the Spectator expressed just that view which best 
agrees with all that I have myself been able to see in Russia. 
The correspondent whom I have mentioned has at different 
times given his sympathy to the revolutionaries, to the 
Liberals, to Count Witte, and to the reactionaries. He has 
usually been right in his guess as to which party was about to 
predominate. But he is looked upon in Russia as taking a 
very definite part in political changes, and he chose to be a 
bitter opponent of the second Duma from its very first sitting. 
He has again backed what seems at present to be the winning 
side. But I do not believe that it is the first business of a 
correspondent to be backing the winning side. I think that 
the first*duty of an English correspondent in Russia is to 
those English readers who expect from him a fair-minded 
view of the facts which he witnesses, and that his second duty 
is not either to the Government or to any single party, but to 
the Russian people as a whole. 

Unfortunately, there wasa great gap in our news as to the 
second Duma. No sufficient emphasis was placed on the 
elections. This was quite natural. The Government controls 
the local telegraphic news by means of the St. Petersburg 
Agency. The most misleading figures and facts were thus 
sent out to foreign papers; and by the time that trustworthy 
statistics were available the foreign public had lost all interest 
in the matter. But for historical purposes the work of 
investigation was absolutely necessary; and my own studies 
gradually outlined before me a quite extraordinary picture of 
arbitrary exclusions, wholesale and individual, of the most 
irregular, and also of the most flimsy, kind. Quite clearly, 
the Government, by excluding wherever possible all notable 
leaders of parties which were opposed to it, did in advance 
cll that could be done to rob the Duma of any national 





significance. I may mention under this head the exclusion 
of a hundred and eighty Members of the first Duma, the dis- 
franchisement of something like nine millions of the most 
intelligent peasants, and the extraordinarily arbitrary personal 
exclusions of Professor Kovalyévsky, Father Petréff, and 
Professor Myakétin. Worse still was the wholesale cancelling 
of all the elected candidates of the towns of Kherson, 
Nikolayeff, and Minsk, which definitely aimed at securing a 
majority of one for the Conservatives in each of the provinces 
concerned, By the old Electoral Law such a majority could 
at one sweep elect all the Members for the province. 

In spite of this, the Duma, though oppositional, throughout 
sacrificed everything for conciliation. Certainly this was 
because it well knew that active resistance was impossible ; 
but the Government knew this too. That was why it 
always treated the Duma with indifference bordering on 
contempt; but it was not a justification for the regular 
system by which the Duma was persistently represented to the 
foreign public as an active revolutionary force, or, in other 
words, as exactly the opposite of what the Government itself 
knew it to be. In this sense Professor de Martens, Dr. Dillon, 
and others, in my opinion, did a great deal of mischief. The 
fact remains that the Duma, in spite of ceaseless rumours 
of dissolution from well-informed official sources, and 
in spite of active provocation of many other kinds, 
did not actually pass a single revolutionary resolution, 
and at every critical vote chose that course which, within 
the limits of its mandate from the electors, was least 
likely to be displeasing to the Government. The Cadets, 
or Liberals, in spite of the special hostility of the Government 
at the elections, had the deciding voice almost throughout, 
and to the end of the last day they never abandoned the policy 
of conciliation. No really national Assembly in Russia could 
well have done more, or—shall I say ?—less. 

Very few of us can discover solid evidence of any kind for 
the so-called plot against the life of the Emperor—though 
there was some reason at that time for believing in the 
existence of a reactionary plot against him—nor, again, for 
the charge brought against the fifty-five Social Democrat 
Members of organising an armed rising. Certainly some 
disguised soldiers, who pleaded mainly for the redress of 
military grievances, were received by some five members of 
this party at their headquarters, and some twenty more of the 
members were then in different rooms of the same building; 
but the Social Democrats very well knew that an armed rising 
was at this time impossible, and the evidence of any such 
design in the charges of the Crown Prosecutor seemed to be 
drawn from documents dealing with the totally different con- 
ditions which prevailed at such periods as that of the great 
strike before the Constitutional Manifesto of October 30th, 
1905. Anyhow, the Duma immediately handed over the 
matter to a Commission, whose prompt examination of 
the evidence was prematurely interrupted by the decree of 
Dissolution. 

There is no manner of doubt that the Dissolution was 
worked for long in advance by the reactionaries, and therefore 
represents their triumph. Before the second Duma sat, they 
decided that it would be “incapable of work,” that the 
Electoral Law must be changed, and that this could only be 
done by a coup d'état. Some of them put this clearly to me, 
almost exactly in the above words, before the Duma had had 
any chance of proving itself capable or incapable. It is also 
certain that the Dissolution was a defeat for Mr. Stolypin. 
He represented to the public mind, first, the peculiar dis- 
interestedness of a capable man trained in the school of the 
Government; and secondly, the possibility of compromise 
between the Government and the Duma. As he has retained 
office after the Dissolution, his name appears to have lost 
almost all political meaning. Even before this he was con- 
stantly denounced as little better than a traitor, not only by 
outside reactionaries, but even by some members of his own 
Cabinet. One of the Ministers told an English correspondent 
that “the Ministry was now solidaire”; to the further ques- 
tion, “Did that mean no Dissolution?” he replied, “ Draw 
your own conclusions.” The only possible conclusion, which 
I have taken care to verify from other sources, is that Mr. 
Stolypin has given in. 

The “obligatory ordinance of the City Prefect of St. 
Petersburg,” declaring all criticism of the Government punish- 
able with a fine of £300 or three months’ imprisonment. 
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stamps the character of the change. In the Dissolution 
decree the Emperor takes the immense responsibility of 
“answering before the Throne of God for the destinies of 
Russia.” The change of the manner of elections is a direct 
violation of the Fundamental Laws, which were the acknow- 
ledged text-book of the policy of Mr. Stolypin. The new 
Electoral Law might have easily been an improvement on 
the old. It has not, however, altered the worst dispositions 
of that law, retaining, for instance, in the main the plan by 
which the electors vote in common for all the seats of the 
province, and thus preserving the temptation to local 
Governors to secure an arbitrary majority by wholesale 
cancelling of electors. Worse than this, the voters are 
divided arbitrarily into certain class compartments, and it is 
the Minister of the Interior who has the right of deciding how 
many “electors” shall be chosen by each class; in other 
words, he can now do legally what was illegally done at the 
last elections. The claims for local autonomy are flouted, 
and at the same time the number of non-Russian Members 
in the Duma is rigorously limited. Thus there will be twelve 
Poles instead of thirty-seven, fourteen Siberian Russians 
instead of twenty-one, and ten Caucasians of different races 
instead of twenty-nine. The crying need of Russia is capable 
local government, and this universal grievance is looked upon 
by the framers of the law as if it did not exist at all. 

The Cadets—who represented the desire to establish a 
middle term between reaction and revolution—have received 
such a check that some of the best of them despair of taking 
any further part in politics. The good Count Heyden—who 
opposed excessive hurry in the great Zemstvo Congresses—has 
died at the recent Congress, after seeing this weapon employed 
by the reactionary country gentry. Mr. Stolypin, who was 
regarded as “a find” by the bureaucracy itself, has been used 
and practically thrown aside. Yet the movement for reform 
will go on. Such are the quarrels and intrigues inside the 
bureaucracy that even a Duma of bureaucrats is almost sure 
to be oppositional. The Emperor has been further separated 
from his people, but the people cannot be untaught how to 
think, how to read, and, above all, how to aspire. Meanwhile 
the chance of a normal and moral reaction, which was 
increasing with every day of the existence of the Duma, has 
by the Dissolution and the coup d'état been indefinitely 
postponed.—I am, Sir, &c., BERNARD PAReEs. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE REFERENDUM. 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “ Sprcrator.”’] 

Srr,—Some seventeen years have passed since I pressed 
upon the public the inquiry whether the Referendum 
ought not to be introduced into England.* The institution 
was at that date all but unknown to our statesmen, and 
the inquiry which I raised seemed no doubt to the mass of 
so-called intelligent readers otiose and academic. The course 
of events has worked a curious change. The name of the 
Referendum has become known to Englishmen, though one 
may still doubt whether its nature and effects, and the 
great advantage which might be obtained by making it 
part of our Constitutional law, are as yet understood by 
the electors of the United Kingdom. One thing is certain. 
A question which at one time seemed of simply theoretical 
interest has at last attained practical importance. The 
attempt to make the House of Lords powerless, and thus 
render the majority of any given House of Commons all- 
powerful, forces even upon practical men, little inclined to 
interest themselves in Constitutional problems, the inquiry: 
What are the methods by which the rights of the nation may 
be guarded against the despotism of a faction? I venture to 
assert that there are few means more effective for this purpose 
than the establishment of the Referendum, or, in other 
words, of the right of appeal to the electors against any 
change in the fundamental principles of the Constitution. I 
do not attempt at this moment to argue the matter out. My 
only object is to insist that whenever it is proposed to alter 
the essential character of the Constitution—e.g., by the 
abolition or by the paralysis of the House of Lords—recourse 








* “Ought the Referendum to be Introduced into England ? ’’—Contemporary 
Review, LVIL. (1890), p. 489. 
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to the Referendum, which is nothing else than a direct appeal 
to the electors, presents three great advantages :— 

(1) The Referendum is an institution which is at once 
democratic and conservative. Personally, I have no faith in 
the creed which is summed up in the maxim, Vox populi voz 
Dei. I entertain nothing beyond the modest belief that the 
voice of the nation is worth more attention than the voice of 
a faction, whether of Liberals or of Tories. But those 
politicians who hold, or profess to hold, that trust in the 
people—i.e., in the majority of the electors—is the summary 
of all political wisdom are morally and logically estopped from 
refusing to sanction an appeal from the wishes of a party to 
the verdict of the nation. Conservatives, on the other hand, 
have little or nothing to fear from an appeal which may 
prevent but cannot promote fundamental changes. 

(2) The Referendum would often, at any rate, enable the 
electors of the United Kingdom to give a vote on the one plain 
issue,—whether they wished a given Bill, e.g., for the establish- 
ment of Home-rule in Ireland to pass into law without being 
distracted by the utterly irrelevant consideration whether, if 
they rejected a Bill for the establishment of an Irish Parlia- 
ment and an Irish Executive in Dublin, they might not be 
voting for the introduction of a Protective tariff. 

(3) The Referendum places some check on the further 
development of those patent vices of party government of 
which every man of publie spirit deplores the existence, and 
for which no man has yet invented a cure. In Switzerland 
the Referendum has arrested the growth of the party system. 
In England it may assuredly mitigate the evils of party 
government.—I am, Sir, &c., A. V. Dicey. 





THE REFERENDUM AND PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Though I fear you will not agree with my conclusions, 
yet I believe you will think it well that the ideas underlying 
these political methods should be frankly discussed. If I 
muy, therefore, I will briefly suggest a line of criticism. I 
understand the true theory of representative government to 
imply, first, that a genuine intellectual task is laid upon the 
electors ; but, secondly, that this task does not include the 
business of actual legislation. The Referendum violates the 
second part of this principle. Representative government 
exists to put the needs and wishes of the people into working 
form, and this working form must of course be highly 
intricate, much more detailed than the general demand 
embodied in the people’s wish, and presenting infinite primd- 
facie grounds for assent and for objection. The Referendum 
asks the electorate to decide upon the business of legislation 
at this, its most arduous point, and this task is an impossible 
one, not because the multitude is uneducated, not because it 
takes an expert to judge the effect of a complex measure, 
though these reasons have some weight, but because a multi- 
tude cannot jointly deliberate,—i.e., have no opportunity of 
mastering the pros and cons of a measure in intellectual co- 
operation with all of those whose conflicting points of view have 
to be taken into account. Itis because a multitude cannnot do 
this work that representative government exists to do it for 
them, and it is done by a definite process divided into appro- 
priate stages. The error of the Referendum is deep-seated, 
and would not be cured, though it might be disguised, by 
restricting its application to brief and simple measures. It lies 
in appealing from the completed deliberative work of the 
national mind to a collection of individual judgments, which, 
according to the principle of representative government, are 
only fitted to form the very first stage of such a deliberative 
work. 

Proportional representation, like the Referendum, is an 
outgrowth of Mill's theoretical individualism. It violates the 
first part of the principle which I ventured to suggest, by 
denying that under representative government a true in- 
tellectual task is laid upon the electors. Surely the root of 
all true political thought is in the duty of every man to make 
his judgment as for the whole political unit, both local and 
national, to which he belongs. It is just because the minority 
has, in principle, to submit to the majority that every man, in 
forming his views, has laid upon him the task of forming them 
so that they will be tolerable to others. His task is to frame 
a policy as for his local group, and as for the whole country; 
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a policy such that if, per impossibile, he could compel 
obedience to it, it would not be felt umreasonable by those 
who had to submit. No one, of course, succeeds in this task. 
He only expresses by his vote a general desire, very imper- 
fectly formulated, as lacking the further and essential stage 
of organised deliberation. None the less, his effort to take up 
a justifiable political attitude, to assert by his vote a right, or 
a principle, or an aspiration, is the mainspring of all reason- 
able politics. 

Now it is plain, and Lord Courtney's solution, recently 
circulated, distinctly implies, that proportional representation 
is aimed at relieving the elector from this moral and 
intellectual burden. His task becomes not to think in general 
on what lines his local community and the country ought to 
be advancing at the given conjuncture, but to select a person 
to represent him as like himself as possible, leaving it to 
others to look after themselves in a similar way. The 
Legislative Assembly, we are told, is to be a model in 
miniature of the electorate. This is Lord Courtney's reading 
of “representation,” and this forms the ground of my argu- 
The elector gives up all pretence of thinking for the 
He looks after a single point, and leaves others to 
Thus reasonable discussion ceases to be 
the duty of the electorate. It can take place, if at all, only in 
the Legislative Assembly. This Assembly, it is held, will be 
perfect if it is a complete bazaar of opinions—a miniature of 
the electorate—and not, as it should be, a Legislative Com- 
mittee, furnished by the constituencies with general instruc- 
tions for the line of action which is to be the clue to its 
definite legislation. 

The full vice of proportional representation was exhibited 
in Hare’s scheme, treating the whole country as a single con- 
stitueney, a scheme of which Mill, as one would expect, highly 
approved. I remember hearing an acute man of the world 
remark, in discussing Hare’s scheme at a time when Archer 
the jockey was much talked about: “Under that scheme 
Archer would be the first man in England to be elected.” 
That is to the point, because the plan is one which would set 
people at large looking up and down the land for congenial 
spirits, quite apart from the organisation and traditions of 
communities to which, on the whole, it is due that the more 
careless follow the lead of those with character and ideas. 
Applied to limited constituencies, as now proposed, the plan 
would present less obvious dangers. But the principle is the 
same. Instead of trying, or following those who try, to frame 
a demand for an all-round reasonable policy, one would be set 
upon looking out for co-faddists, and for a man who agrees 
with oneself and them. Instead of modifying one’s opinion 
to meet the whole political situation, one would be trying to 
pick out a candidate to match one’s opinion. 

There is an attempt to startle us by referring to the 
numerical effect of a decision by a majority of majorities. 
There is an interesting chapter 
on it in Lotze’s “ Logic.” As an abstract possibility, it is 
plain that, say, in twenty groups of twenty, eleven majorities of 
eleven each—.e., a hundred and twenty-one votes in all—might 
he what Lotze calls the “ winning minority.” The possibility 
of an immense number of voters throughout the whole country 
being opposed to the winning policy is the price we readily 
pay for a decision by the voices of groups, each in some degree 
a microcosm, and each calling upon its members to make their 
decision as one which may come to bind their whole local 
group and their whole country. I believe any evasion of this 
duty to be a fundamental error of political method.—I am, 
Sir, &e., BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
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whole. 
look after the rest. 


The point is quite familiar. 


[ We advocate the Referendum, not as a substitute for, but 
asa supplement to, representative government. In the first 
place, we consider that there should be some provision for 
settling a deadlock between the two Houses of the Legislature, 
and we hold that it is to be found in the Referendum. Again, 
we think that it is well that in matters of great moment 
there should reside in the people a power of veto over the 
acts of the Legislature. Most political systems separate 
Constitutional and fundamental laws from ordinary acts of 
legislation, and provide that such Constitutional and funda- 
mental laws shall not be altered without recourse to special 
machinery. At present we have no means of preventing 
great Constitutional changes being made without due delibera- 
tion. The Referendum might be used to ensure that such 





changes should not be made except with the assent of the whole 
people. Professor Bosanquet’s criticisms of the proposals 
for proportional representation are, like all he writes, most 
thoughtful and suggestive, but they do not convince us, 
though we heurtily agree that moderate-sized areas, say 
areas returning from five to ten Members, are to be greatly 
preferred to Hare’s scheme. Professor Bosanquet does not, 
we think, sufficiently weigh the possibility of the present 
system actually placing in power the minority rather than the 
majority —Eb. Spectator. | 





A WARNING OF HISTORY. 
[To tHe Eprron or THe “ SpgECcTATOR.”) 
Srr,—One of the most signal warnings of history seems to 
have been disregarded by the Russian Government, In 
France, on the eve of the Revolution, the case, including the 
financial part of it, was far from desperate, and might have 
been successfully met if the King had called round him his 
best advisers and with their guidance used his power, which 
was sovereign, in the inauguration of practical reforms. 
Instead of that, he summoned an elective Assembly sure to 
contain all the revolutionary elements, and, instead of co- 
operating with him in a policy of reform, to wrestle with him 
for supreme power. Wrestle with him for supreme power 
it did, and, his Army having failed him, with fatal success, as 
Europe feels at this hour. The Czar in granting the Duma 
made the same mistake which had been made by Louis, and 
as a matter of course the Duma, like the National Assembly, 
instead of co-operating in practical reform, commenced a 
struggle for supreme power. Luckily for the Czar, his 
Cossacks have proved more loyal than the Gardes-Frangaises, 
and Russia has been so far saved from a Republic of Dynamite. 
Few can think that she is at present fit in any respect for 
democratic institutions. A crash would not be limited to 
Russia. The world is far more electrical than it was a century 
ago. A dynamiter butchering not only his political enemies, 
but numbers of unoffending people, with his cowardly missile 
is surely an enemy, not of the Czar’s Government, but of the 
human race.—I am, Sir, &e., GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(To Tux Eprron oF THR “SeaRcraTon.” | 

Srr,—I think your article in the issue of June 29th hardly 
does justice to the Prime Minister's Resolution. You treat 
it as doing nothing to make the Lords a really competent and 
impartial revising Chamber, but, on the contrary, as practically 
abolishing the Second Chamber, and enabling the Commons to 
pass any foolish measure for which they shout loudly three 
times, without control from anybody. But consider the 
Nobody can be found to defend the 
House of Lords as it is. They have themselves appointed a 
Committee to consider alterations. It is universally admitted 
that the Lords, so far from being impartial critics, are simply 
an appanage of the Tory Party. The Peers are not to be 
blamed for this. It is the inevitable consequence of existing 
circumstances. The Peers largely belong to one party, and it 
would be unreasonable to expect that they should not use 
their powers for party purposes if they are able to do so. One 
great merit of the Prime Minister's scheme is that it would 
prevent the Lords from using their powers for party purposes. 
And if they were no longer able to be party wirepullers, is it 
not probable that they would tend to become that more 
dignified and useful institution, an impartial revising 
Chamber? That the House of Lords should become an 
impartial critic is what every one must desire. Every institu- 
tion must in the long run depend for its existence upon its 
intrinsic merits: and if the Lords realised that their continued 
existence depended, not upon the accident of birth, but upon 
the value of the advice they were able to give to the nation, is 
it not likely that the best of their experience and wisdom 
would be brought out, and that they would tend to become 
impartial critics of measures, Tory and Liberal alike? May 
not the Prime Minister's scheme thus be the means of fashion- 
ing an instrument of government of enormous value for the 
wise conduct of affairs ? 

A word upon another point. Lord Robert Cecil and 
others adverted to the difficulty of ascertaining the will 
of the people. And apparently their view is that it 
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either cannot be ascertained at all, or is to be ascertained 
only by the intuition of the Peers. Undoubtedly there 
is great difficulty upon the question of a mandate. An 
Election is fought on many issues, and probably the utmost 
that can be said for the theory of a mandate is that the people 
returned one party because, on the whole, they preferred them 
to the other, and because they were willing for the duration of 
a Parliament to allow them to carry out their principles by 
udministration and legislation. But a party has to be taken 
with its defects, and it is returned notwithstanding its 
expressed intention to further legislation in some directions 
which the country disapproves. For example, at the last 
Election the issue to a Free-trader and High Churchman was not 
only “no Liberal Party no Free-trade,” but also “no Liberal 
Party no Education Bill.” He chooses the Liberal Party, and 
he thereby gives it a mandate for the Education Bill, though 
he disapproves of it. You may authorise many things, 
although you do so unwillingly. And so, in fact, a Govern- 
ment may have a mandate for measures of which a majority 
of the nation disapproves. And another great merit of the 
Prime Minister’s scheme is that it would tend to make the 
mandate coincide more nearly with the will of the people. 
The country would be able to do what now is impossible,-—7.e., 
to retain a Government it generally approved, and yet stop 
measures it disapproved. At present the Lords have no power 
to give the country an opportunity of reconsidering a measure 
without endangering the existence of the Government and 
laying themselves open to the charge of partisan action. I 
assume that under the scheme the Lords would more 
frequently hold up measures to ascertain the wish of the 
country about them. And what scheme could be conceived | 
better calculated to ascertain the will of the people upon a | 
measure than to entrust the task to the Members of the House 
of Commons, whose interest it would be to discover the truth, 
because the political existence of euch one of them would 
depend upon the accuracy with which he did so? And if 
the Members of the House of Commons came back after the 
interval of six months or more and bade the Government send | 
up the Bill again, when they had thus had the fullest oppor- | 
tunity of consulting their constituents and explaining the 
measure to them in the light of all the considerations which 
the Lords had been able to urge against it, surely it would | 
not be asking the Lords to adopt a rash, hasty, or ill- 
considered decision of the Commons, but a decision persisted | 
in after due thought and sustained by the will of the country. | 
To that everybody agrees the Peers should give way. Lord 
Lansdowne, speaking on Lord Newton’s Bill, defined the | 
position of the House of Lords as follows:— None of us 
claim that this House should have the power of permanently 
obstructing the will of the people of this country; we claim 
for it that it should have the fullest opportunity of revising | 
and examining the legislation which comes to it, the fullest | 
opportunity of ensuring that the opinion of the country has 
not been misrepresented. We want a House of Lords which | 
shall stand between the country and a rash and ill-considered 
decision, and which shall do that with the largest amount of 
confidence from the people of this country.” So far from 
there being anything in that inconsistent with the scheme of | 
the Prime Minister, I claim that the scheme would tend to 
make every part of that much more of a reality than it is at 
present.—I am, Sir, Xc., ARNOLD HERBERT. 

House of Commons. 

[Mr. Herbert's defence of the Government scheme does 
not convince us, but it is certainly a very much better defence 
than that of the Prime Minister—Eb. Spectator. } 
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THE NAVY LEAGUE. 
[To tue Epitor or THe ‘‘Specrator.”] 
Str,—Those of your readers—and they must’ be many—who 
are not hardened optimists in their view of the present naval 
position of this country, will, we believe, be interested to know 
something of the nature of the case which is to be preferred 
against the majority of the Executive Committee of the Navy 
League at an extraordinary general meeting to be held on the 
19th inst. This case is embodied in a resolution then to be 
brought forward by us, and in a circular-letter which we have 
despatched to the League's members. Briefly, our case is 
that the Committee of the League have violated its constitu- 
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| the Navy. 


| man that the safety of the country was absolutely assured, 


| dispositions are monstrous. 





tion and reversed its objects by advocating, championing, und 





defending naval reductions, which the League was founded to 
resist. We say that the Committee persist in imputing to 
reasons of “strategy” measures obviously prompted by 
reasons of finance. We maintain, further, that in restricting 
the main part of the League’s work to lantern-lecturing in 
boys’ and girls’ schools, and in proclaiming that they regard 
such educational work as the “paramount” object of the 
League, the Committee again altogether deny and defy the 
League's constitution (as printed in its official publication), 
the first article of which runs as follows :—“ This Association 
shall be called the Navy League. Its purpose shall be to 
secure as the primary object of the National Policy, the 
command of the sea.” 

At the annual meeting of the League on May 15th last we 
respectively moved and seconded an amendment, supported 
by Mr. L. J, Maxse, in which we recited seven specific naval 
reductions, and a gross instance of neglect,—namely, the delay 
in the construction of a new naval base on the East Coast. 
The members of the Executive Committee who spoke at this 
meeting upheld and sustained all these reductions. hey 
constituted themselves the champions of retrenchment. They 
attributed every reduction to “strategy” and desire for 
increase in efficiency, not to economy, and to the mind of a 
Government which does not believe seriously in the possibility 
of war. But the Committee were in a difficulty. For every 
one of our seven points had been purposely based on their 
own organ, the Navy League Journal, and had been made the 
subject of severe and critical stricture in unsigned editorials, 
or in articles signed by its official editor, Mr. H. W. Wilson. 
Therefore they threw over the Journal, disowned the editor, 
and repudiated all responsibility for his articles. The position 
was, and is, that the Navy League Journal had condemned all 
these seven naval reductions, and that the Committee have 
But at the annual meeting the Committee 
went beyond this point. In order to resist our amendment, 
they declared their full satisfaction with the present state of 
They alleged by the mouth of their official spokes- 


and they intimated that their confidence in existing naval 
arrangements was complete. 

Like a dream, or a dissolving view, all this loud affirmation 
has become void and vain. To the minds of the Committee 
appears to have penetrated some dim suspicion of their own 
terrible mistake. For afew days ago they sent to the Press 
the advance proofs of an article in the Navy League Journal 
violating in almost every line their own precept by dealing 
exclusively with strategical considerations, and having 
appended to it a statement of our present naval dispositions, 
which showed that these were at complete variance with every 
strategical law. Thus, unless and until this article of theirs 
is repudiated by them, the very foundation of their case 
against us is shattered into dust. Questions of strategy were 


| at all costs to be avoided, and they have dealt with them. ‘The 


perfection of our naval dispositions was to be an article of 
faith,h—and their article creates the inference that those 
But the deplorable nature of 
their policy is shown even in the article itself. For they 
create, indeed, this inference, but they dare neither to draw 
it nor to act upon it. “The public” is to “judge”! That 


| public which is wrapped in a sleep of indifference as in a 


sleep of death, that public which the Navy League exists to 
rouse, is to rouse itself, to satisfy itself, to express itself,—to 
do everything, in short, that it never has done, and, in the 
nature of things, never can do without inspiration and 
guidance. 

Sir, we have here at once confession of error and abnegation 
of function. The Committee confess by implication that they 
lamentably misled their audience at the Navy League's 
meeting, but they refuse now to go to work to repair, so far 
as may be, their grievous failure. We have urged the con- 
straining need of striving, by every kind of legitimate 
agitation, to unite patriotic men of both parties in an effort 
to redeem the country from its present peril. The Committee 
would rather dissolve their body than fulfil the duty which 
both they and the Navy League were appointed to discharge, 
—We are, Sir, &c., Haroutp F. Wyatt. 

[Signed pro] L. G. H. Horton-Smiru. 

4 Paper Buildings, Temple. 


[We have quoted elsewhere from the article in the July 
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Navy League Journal to which allusion is made above. That 
article is, in effect, a most damaging indictment of present 
Admiralty policy. It is difficult to reconcile its publication 
with resistance to the demand for stronger action put forward 
by Mr. Wyatt and Mr. Horton-Smith.—Eb. Spectator. | 





UNIONISTS AND “THE SPECTRE.” 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTaTOR.”] 
S1r,—I can, I regret to say, corroborate from my own observa- 
tion what your correspondent “ E. T.” (Spectator, June 22nd) 
says about “Unionists and ‘the Spectre.’"” I am persuaded 
that, at least at present, the Unionist Associations in London 
“care infinitely more for Tariff Reform than for anti-Home- 
rule.” Iam chairman of one of the large Unionist and Con- 
servative Associations in London, and I was also one of the 
deputation which waited on the Duke of Devonshire to pro- 
test against the Home-rule Bill. I had a conversation with 
the Duke afterwards, and he authorised me to tell the 
members of my Association that Tariff Reform must be kept 
in the background if we wished to have the assistance of 
Unionist Free-traders and of moderate Liberals. I helda largely 
attended meeting about a fortnight ago und repeated what the 
Duke had said to me. It was received with a burst of indigna- 
tion, almost of uproar. I had to use rather strong language 
to keep order. I confess I was not prepared for the disturbance, 
nor was I aware till then of the deep feeling in favour of 
Tariff Reform in my constituency, which, I suspect, extends 
nearly all over London. Home-rule now means separation, 
and it is possible Tariff Reformers may now see the necessity 
of placing it in the “ second distance,” as I said, and combating 
what would bring misery to Ireland and great trouble to 
England. The fate of the Unionist Party depends on their 
decision. The aspect here at this moment is very bad. 
Experienced agents tell me that arms are being, since the 
relaxation of the Crimes Act, largely introduced, and that 
unless the Government act with decision the law will be defied, 
cattle everywhere driven, and the payment of rent refused.— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. BrinsLey Mar.ay. 
Belvedere House, Mullingar. 





THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE COWPER-TEMPLE 
CLAUSE. 
(To THe Epiron or THE “Srecraron.”) 
Sir,—Mr. McKenna announced in April this year that the 
Board of Education had no longer the power to decide whether 
the Cowper-Temple Clause had been infringed; but last week 
he promised a large deputation that he would insert in the 
forthcoming Code a new article, making it a condition of pay- 
ment of the Parliamentary grant to Council schools that the 
regulations in the Cowper-Temple Clause should be observed. 
I would submit, however, with great respect, that the Board 
must be able to decide that infringement has occurred before, 
even under the Code, they can refuse grant for such infringe- 
ment. Every one supposed that the enforcement of the 
Cowper-Temple Clause had, for thirty-seven years, rested upon 
a solid basis of law. We are grateful to Mr. McKenna for 
his kind hearing, consideration, and promise, but I, for one, 
believe that that basis of law still exists, and has never been 
taken away. It is true that the Board of Education can no 
longer “dissolve” an education authority for disobedience, 
but it would appear also to be true that, under Section 16 
(1902), the Board can satisfy itself that an infringement of the 
Cowper-Temple Clause has, or has not, occurred. If this were 
not so, how could the Board issue an Order under Section 16 
to “ compel the authority to fulfil their duty,” and how could 
the Board “enforce that Order by mandamus”? Mr. 
McKenna is advised that he has only one string to his bow— 
viz., refusal of grant under the Code for breach of the 
regulations of the Cowper-Temple Clause—and that the 
second method—enforcement by mandamus—is not available. 
Mr. McKenna has been advised that you can only mandamus 
a local authority to compel it to perform a statutory duty, and 
that it is not a statutory duty to give religious teaching at all. 
Agreed. We never said it was a statutory duty to give 
religious teaching. What we have said is that under the 
Cowper-Temple Clause it is a statutory duty not to give certain 
religious teaching in provided schools. The Cowper-Temple 
Clause states a statutory duty and nothing else. It says that 
every provided school “shall be conducted” as a public 








elementary school, and that no denominational catechism or 
formulary shall be taught therein. It is not a question of a 
duty to give religious teaching. There is no such duty. It is 
a question of conducting the school according to certain 
regulations laid down by the Act, and absolutely binding upon 
the local education authority. Therefore to teach the for- 
bidden catechisms, &c., is a manifest contravention of the law 
governing the conduct of the Council school. The duty to 
exclude is often as important as the duty to admit. Secular 
education itself complies with the Cowper-Temple Clause, and 
whatever religious instruction is given in Council schools must 
also comply with it. The Board of Education in a notable 
case in 1905 went against the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown, and they would, I feel sure, do well to act in the same 
way in this much graver matter.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
J. Hirst HoLLOWwELL, 
Secretary Northern Counties Education League. 
Rochdale. 
A FORGOTTEN SIDE OF IRISH CHARACTER, 
[To tux Eprror or tue “ Srectrator.”] 

Sir,—May I point out that the election address from some 
unnamed place in Ireland to which you devote two columns 
of your last issue is just about as truly typical as Mr. 
Hunnable’s candidature at Jarrow and just about as worthy 
of serious notice? Men have different notions of a joke; 
there is the humour of Mr. Hunnable, the humour of this 
nameless candidate, and the humour of the Spectator. And 
I think I can answer for it that if any voted for the author 
of this address, they did so in obedience to their own sense of 
humour.—I am, Sir, &e., STEPHEN GwyNn. 

Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 





COMEDY IN MUSIC. 
(To rue Epiror or tae “ Srecraron.”| 
Sir,—In the Spectator of June 29th “ C. L. G.” writes :— Of 
deliberate and successful parody in music few examples have 
attained to more than ephemeral popularity.” Amongst these 
few examples, Sir, may I be allowed to mention Sullivan's 
parody in The Pirates of Penzance of one of the best-known 
airs from Verdi's 7'rovatore /—I am, Sir, X&c., G. K. 


A BIBLICAL CRITIC. 
[To tue Eprror ov Tux “ Srectrator.” } 
Srr,—An accidental reference to Jonah in your last issue 
reminds me of an incident which may amuse your readers. 
A critic with an anti-Biblical bias occasionally writes his 
opinions on some palings near my house. A short time ago 
the following pithy sentences appeared :—“ (1) Moses was an 
ass. (2) Miracles are rot. (3) Jonah never swallowed the 
whale.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. 5. 8. 





AFFORESTATION., 
[To Tux Eviron or Tus *SrecraTon.” } 
Sir,—In your leading article in last week’s Spectator you 
object on general principles which are unquestionably sound 
to the important work of afforestation being undertaken by 
the State instead of by individual landowners. But there are 
special reasons why the State should at all events lead the 
way in this much-neglected national industry. The capital 
required for the installation of a forest on any large scale, for 
draining, fencing, and planting, is very large, and wholly 
unremunerative for fifteen or twenty years from its expendi- 
ture, besides depriving the proprietor of all other rental, agri- 
cultural or pastoral, during that long period. The experiment, 
therefore, is beyond the powers of ordinary landlords, and it 
is mainly for this reason that silviculture has hitherto been 
neglected. Further, it is essential for commercial success in the 
business that greatly improved methods in planting and growing 
should be adopted, methods for which education is still wanting 
in this country, and which can scarcely be imparted except 
by practical experimental schools on a large scale. Nor must 
it be forgotten, even by those who infinitely prefer individual 
to Government effort, that the successful management of a 
forest demands a long-sustained and continuous system of 
renewed planting, thinning, and felling, such as is only too 
apt to be interrupted by the succession of a needy or care- 
less inheritor. The great forests of the Continent are, as 
Mr. Burns is aware, mostly in the hands of State or Local 
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Government proprietors, and to them, I fear, we must look 
for leading. I believe I am correct in saying that the Woods 
and Forests Department are prepared to justify their name by 
undertaking the management of an afforested estate of ten to 
twenty thousand acres if only the Treasury can be induced to 
do “ the needful.” Though Mr. Burns wisely recognises that 
forestry labour is quite unfitted for the “ unemployed” of the 
towns, it is nevertheless true, as the Scottish Office well knows, 
that it would supply an enormous boon to many thousand 
strong and able and now partially idle hands, especially in the 
Hebrides and West Highlands, and it would give just that 
filip which is needed by crofters and small landholders by 
creating a demand for their occasional labour.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Appin, Argylishire. CHARLES STEWART. 





“NOTABLE PICTURES IN ROME.” 

(To THE Eptrok or THE “SrecraTon.” | 
Srr,—In the few lines which your reviewer gives to my 
“Notable Pictures in Rome” (Spectator, June 29th) he 
warns the unwary against the writer’s fanciful ideas. “For 
instance,” he goes on, “we are told that Michelangelo in 
the fresco of Adam in the Sistine Chapel was really depicting 
a Gnostic idea of the Deity, and not the creation of man” 
(italics mine). Is this a faithful summary of the following 
sentence P— 

“Throughout the series one feels that the representation would 

be wonderfully clearer if we might believe that Michel Angelo 
was familiar with the views of the Gnostics, those early heretics 
of the second century, who looked upon the Creator of the world 
as not the Supreme Being but an impersonation of ignorant and 
supernatural activity.” 
The statement that what Michel Angelo was depicting was 
not the “creation of man” is one not approached even by a 
suggestion.—Relyiug on your sense of justice to publish this, 
Iam, Sir, &c., Epitn Harwoop. 





NAPOLEON’S MAXIMS. 

LTo tue Epiror or THE “ Specrator,’’} 
S1r,—Is the reviewer of “ Napoleon at the Boulogne Camp” 
(Spectator, June 22nd) correct in rendering Homo assalito é 
mezzo presso with “A man surprised is half captured”? I 
should say: “A man attacked is half captured.” Assalire 
means to assail, attack; and Napoleon, we know, generally 
preferred the offensive; Wellington, I think, said that he 
never had patience enough for the defensive. “A man sur- 
prised” would be Homo sorpréso.—I am, Sir, &c., 

23 Ethelbert Road, Wimbledon. W. A. CURRIER. 





BOYS’ BRIGADE SEASIDE CAMPS. 
|To tae Epiron OF THe “Specraror.”’] 

Srr,—I shall be grateful if you will once more kindly allow me 
space to appeal on behalf of the summer camps held under the 
auspices of the London Council of the Boys’ Brigade. Last 
summer 2,768 London boys out of a membership of seven thousand 
were able to taste the delights of a week or ten days under canvas, 
and a larger number still are hoping to be present this year. 
While the boys themselves, by saving up their spare pence during 
the winter months, contribute over one-half the cost of the camps, 
a large sum is needed to supplement their payments. The cost 
per boy is about fifteen shillings. Thus every pound contributed 
will enable three boys, who would otherwise perforce spend such 
holiday as they receive in listless idleness in the hot and arid 
streets of the Metropolis, to join with their comrades in the joys 
of a week by the sea. No better method could be devised for 
teaching the boys the duty of sinking the wishes of the individual 
in the commonweal, for inculcating the true spirit of comrade- 
ship, and for putting into practice those principles of manly 
Christianity for the advancement of which the Brigade exists. 

Contributions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
Mr. Roger S. Peacock, London Secretary, The Boys’ Brigade, 
34 Paternoster Row, E.C. Cheques should be crossed “ Union of 
London and Smiths Bank.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun M. Moopy, Major-General (Retired). 
Paternoster House, 34 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


POETRY. 


THE UNSEEN HOST. 
Ir once again, as oft before, 
This land must fight for life and name, 
A world her foe—alone no more— 
Living and dead shall guard her fume. 
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Drake's drum shall beat, and Arthur’s houn 
Of British breed give tongue again, 

(As Roland’s horn of potent sound 
Once rallied all the host of Spain). 


In distant, long-forgotten graves, 
*Neath hidden roots of ancient trees, 

In Eastern sands, and Southern waves, 
And frozen wastes of Polar seas, 


Unarmed the eager legions wait, 
Close-ranked the silent spearmen lie, 
Till the far-reaching voice of Fate 
Announce the hour of Destiny. 
E. H. Trppre. 








BOOKS. 
aides 
THE “TIMES” HISTORY OF THE WAR IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, VOL. V.* 

TuHE fifth volume of the “ Times” History is without doubt a 
notable achievement. In some respects it will rank as the 
most fascinating of all the volumes which have appeared under 
Mr. Amery’s general editorship. To give a readable account 
of any guerilla war, while maintaining at the same time a due 
sense of perspective, is at all times the most difficult of all the 
problems which meet the military historian. Not unnaturally, 
therefore, the task of giving a connected history of the 
operations in 1901 and 1902, which were guerilla war in 
excelsis, spread, moreover, over a vast and ever-widening area, 
is one from which other military writers have shrunk back 
dismayed, and we had begun to ask ourselves whether the 
thing was ever possible. Mr. Childers has triumphantly 
solved the doubt, and is most heartily to be congratulated on 
having presented us with a volume which, while often reading 
like a thrilling romance of adventure—a chapter from his 
own Riddle of the Sands, for instance—is at the same time of 
quite first-rate importance to the military student. 

It is becoming more and more the fashion to argue that the 
experiences of the South African War are without military 
value, possibly because it was a war in which we were far from 
being so successful as we had somewhat over-confidently 
anticipated. One hears fretful complaints that the Boers did 
not play according to the rules laid down in our training 
manuals, and that, consequently, their exploits, and the 
methods we were forced to adopt to reply to them, are without 
instruction for our soldiers. Mr. Childers does well in his 
preface to enter an emphatic protest against this dangerous 
heresy. ‘The qualities which made for success in the South 
African War are those which make for success in operations of 
the grandest scope. Had these been recognised more clearly 
and striven for more ardently they would have shortened the 
campaign.” The problem of forcing your enemy to stand and 
fight you, if possible at a disadvantage, but in any event to 
stand and fight, and of compelling him to admit defeat, is, 
whether he manceuvres in army corps or commandos, 
essentially the same. Its solution is summed up in the three 
words “information, mobility, enterprise.” That the Boers, 
with every advantage on their side, on the whole made a 
better business of the thing than we did, affords us less than 
no reason at all for relegating the record of 1901 and 1902 
to the level of some obscure frontier campaign. On the 
contrary, the officers and men, particularly of the mounted 
arm, who took part in the guerilla war are fortunate in having 
been trained in the finest school of arms that Britain has had 
since the Peninsular War. 

Moreover, while the years 1901 and 1902 gave us the 
longest, and also the costliest, both in lives and money, of the 
three well-defined phases into which this remarkable war 
divides itself, the situation which confronted Lord Kitchener 
when he assumed command in November, 1900, was fraught 
with the gravest menace to the Empire. In some respects it 
was even more critical than that which Lord Roberts was 
called upon to face in February of the same year. True, the 
crisis, when it came, was not realised at all at home. Mr. 
Brodrick, dveamimg of phantom army corps to be, was only 


* The “* Times” History of the War in South Africa. General Editor, L. S. 
Amery. Vol. V., Edited by Erskine Childers. With Maps, Plans, and Photo- 
gravure Portraits. London: Sampson Low, Marston, ani Co, [21s. net.) 
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too glad to believe that the tiresome war was over. Perhaps 
he could hardly be blamed, as the crisis was not even realised 
to the full by the soldiers on the spot. Yet this fact added 
more than any other to the dangers of the situation, the 
seriousness of which is certainly not exaggerated by Mr. 
Childers when he asks “ whether any British General in the 
past had ever been confronted with such a grave and complex 
problem as South Africa presented in December, 1900.” 

In his third chapter Mr. Childers gives us an admirable 
appreciation of what this problem was :—sixty thousand Boers 
still in the field; two hundred and ten thousand men of the 
British army of occupation, mainly composed of infantry, 
disseminated upon almost passive duties and overwhelming 
only on paper, the leaders suffering from moral strain, if not 
positively from nerves, and in any case disinclined to take any 
risks, with a consequent lack of initiative and an undue fear 
of loss; above all, the mounted troops sufficient neither in 
numbers nor quality, the cavalry almost sulky now they had 
been deprived of the arme blanche, the Colonials and the 
Yeomanry greatly reduced in numbers, and about to suffer a 
still further diminution ; the whole situation enormously com- 
plicated by the short-sighted} policy of farm-burning and 
devastation, with the concentration camps as its almost 
inevitable sequel. The plain truth of the matter is that Lord 
Roberts, having failed, though by a hair’s-breadth, from 
bringing the Boers to their knees after the capture of Pretoria, 
had, though hardly through his own fault, misunderstood the 
position. His capture of all their principal towns, his firm 
occupation of the trunk lines of railway, his uniform success 
in maneuvring his enemies out of any position in which 
they attempted to make a stand, had not, as he had hoped, 
convinced the Boers of the futility of further resistance. 
The struggle was no longer a war of position, but rather 
one for the effective occupation of immense tracts of 
open country held by an essentially pastoral white people 
with a passionate hereditary desire for independence. 
For such a war both Great Britain and her Army were 
totally unprepared, and the latter, indeed, as good as un- 
trained. The only precedent which we had had for such a 
conflict was the very discouraging one of the War of 
American Independence. But, owing to the poverty of our 
military literature and the narrow horizon of our general 
education, the history of that war had become a sealed book 
to the British officer. If in the long run, as Mr. Childers 
well puts it, “Tarleton found many imitators, the compli- 
ment of imitation was unconscious.” 

How Lord Kitchener faced the difficult problem thus con- 
fronting him, and how, in spite of immense difficulties, he 
gradually regained the initiative which had been perforce 
surrendered to the Boers during the concluding months of 
1900, we leave it to Mr. Childers to tell. Suflice it 
to say that he has succeeded admirably, and with a fine 
sense of perspective, in stringing together apparently 
isolated enterprises by widely scattered commandos, and 
in showing the common design and concerted plan of 
action which gave a unity of inspiration to them all. The 
stories of Bothaville and of the second De Wet hunt are 
excellently told. So, too, is the somewhat depressing tale of 
General French's “drive” in the Eastern Transvaal, which 
failed owing to the orders given to him to combine the pursuit 
of the enemy with farm-burning and devastation. Then 
follows the far more brilliant epoch of night marches to effect 
the surprise of the Boer laagers at dawn, the credit for 
initiating which lies with that dashing cavalry soldier General 
Rimington. This plan it was more than all others which 
most demoralised the Boers. It was the only effective answer 
to their own somewhat similar tactics, and had it been initiated 
earlier and relentlessly pursued from the beginning, in spite of 
occasional disasters, Mr. Childers is clearly of opinion that the 
war would have ended a full twelve months sooner. 

How was it that Colonel Rimington’s example was not 
followed by the army as a whole, but only by a few subordinate 
leaders like Benson or Bruce Hamilton, on their own initiative, 
and that the slow policy of exhaustion and detrition came 
more and more into vogue in spite of many a costly failure ? 
Mr. Childers finds two main reasons. The first of these was the 
personal equation of the Commander-in-Chief; the second the 
inferior quality of a large proportion of his troops. 

Mr. Childers’s estimate of Lord Kitchener appears to us to 
be singularly just :— 
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“It was not as a strategist or as a tactician that he had risen 

to distinction. He was primarily a great organizer. To view the 
guerilla war mainly as a problem of organization was in his blood. 
Raise 5 He was inclined to think too much of propelling and too 
little of educating his army, to look rather to the quantity than 
to the quality of the work done—satisfied if the machine was 
humming at high pressure and grinding out its weekly quotum of 
captured men and material—but not sufficiently observant of the 
deep-rooted defects which made the end so long in coming. ... . . 
Hence a great waste of force—the extreme haste to throw untrained 
troops and unfit horses into the field, the failure resolutely to 
abandon heavy transport, and the subordination generally of 
tactical and individual excellence to the demands of mechanical 
symmetry.” 
Contrast this with the estimate given of Colonel Benson, 
whose untimely fall at Bakenlaagte, undoubtedly one of the 
most heroic episodes of the war, gave a regrettable impulse to 
the policy of caution. It will be remembered that Colonel 
Benson was overwhelmed by Louis Botha just after that 
leader had been “surrounded” by some twenty thousand men 
on the Natal border :— 

“ Struck down in the full tide of a fine career, the young Colonel 
of artillery had nevertheless done sound and lasting work. When 
the whole tendency of British military policy was to sacrifice 
enterprise to organization, he showed an example of fearless 
initiative. He sought risks with an ardour and obstinacy 
which were at once his best safeguard and his final justification. 
This is no paradox ; for if his spirit had been the dominant spirit, 
the risks he and others took would have been infinitely less. 
Tae The reason why Botha was able to make his dramatic 
appearance on the field and drive home his magnificent charge is 
written plain in the events of the two preceding months. He 
and his men should have returned, if they returned at all, from 
that long expedition to Zululand shattered and cowed. Instead, 
thanks to the hesitation of their enemies, they returned with the 
moral and discipline which carried them to Gun Hill.” 

Mr. Childers does not underestimate the value of the block- 
houses in their proper plauce,—viz., to guard the railway lines 
and to provide protected routes for the passage of supplies. 
For instance, for the huge perambulating convoy which proved 
Benson’s ruin, Bruce Hamilton, upon whom Benson’s mantle 
fell, was able, to his own immense advantage, to substitute 
the new blockhouse line from Ermelo to Standerton. The 
blockhouse lines also cut the huge area of operations up into 
manageable sizes, and the ideal policy would seem to have been 
to use them as bases for raids. Instead of that, “drives” came 
more and more into vogue, though the method was cumbrous 
to a degree, and, save for one in the Free State and a lucky 
encounter with Kemp and Potgieter arising out of another 
in the Eastern Transvaal, they failed to be really effective. 
The fighting Boers soon learnt to double back through the 
columns, and the blockhouses themselves proved to be 
absolutely no barrier to their passage at night. As regards 
the inferior quality of the troops with which he was supplied, 
Lord Kitchener, like the Iron Duke before him, was obliged 
to train a large proportion of his army in the face of the 
enemy. What was best in that army, the infantry and the 
artillery, had little opportunity for decisive action at all. 
What was most required was mounted troops and horses, and 
here we were grievously deficient. As Mr. Childers pertinently 
remarks, the horse was the one thing of which the War Office 
kept no “ sealed pattern,” while with the men matters were even 
worse. With almost incredible lack of foresight, no steps had 
been taken by the Imperial Government, either at home or in 
the Colonies, to provide and train any drafts whatever for 
the first contingent of the Irregular mounted troops, and this 
in spite of repeated representations by those who had raised 
them. Colonel Lucas, for instance, on three separate occasions 
offered to raise and train drafts for the corps at the front, 
but his proposal was as often rejected. Meanwhile, by 
March, 1901, Yeomanry and Colonial squadrons mustered 
on the average less than thirty rifles apiece, and of this 
remnant many men were urgently required to return to their 
civil avocations at home. The inevitable consequence was 
that when more mounted troops, far beyond the resources of 
the Regular Army itself, became an imperative necessity, quite 
untrained men were raised at the extravagant figure of five 
shillings a day, and hurried off to meet an enemy which had 
now, thanks to captures and surrenders, been disembarrassed 
of all but the hardiest and most veteran fighters. For the many 
occasions upon which the natural retribution followed such 
improvidence—for De Wet’s capture of the Yeomanry camp on 
Christmas Day, 1901, to take one example only, or for Lord 
Methuen’s defeat and capture at Tweebosch in March, 1902— 








the responsibility rests in no way with the officers concerned or 
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with the troops themselves, but with the home Administration. 
Above all, it is grossly unjust to quote the record of these 
disasters as fair illustrations of how non-Regular troops may 
be expected to acquit themselves in war. The men of whom it 
was rightly complained that they were raw and untrained were 
not Yeomanry or Volunteers at all, and never had been. They 
were raw recruits pure and simple, and so were a large pro- 
portion of the men in the Militia battalions. Not only so, but 
their hasty, amorphons organisation broke every known rule 
of preparation for war. It is precisely in order to avoid 
dangers such as these that the nation maintains the Auxiliary 
Forces. 

Mr. Amery has written the chapter on the peace negotia- 
tions himself, and we especially commend it to all who are 
interested in the future of South Africa. The situation which 
confronts us now is the logical consequence of the Treaty, 
and in no small degree also of the Boer success in maintaining 
an unbroken organisation throughout the war which they 
fought with such determination. It is one which Mr. Amery 
at least is prepared to face hopefully :— 

“The Boers, surrendering when they did and as they did, wero 
a greater asset to the British Empire than they would have been 
had they surrendered earlier. ‘Chey had gained, not only in self- 
respect, but in respect for British purpose and British power, in 
respect, too, for the principle of racial equality, which the war 
was fought to assert and which it has asserted. ‘The foundations 
of racial harmony based on mutual respect—of progress aud 
development towards a prosperous and united South Africa—the 
equal of her sister nations in the Empire, were laid by the war, 
and laid the more securely because the struggle was so long and 
s0 keenly sustained.” 





THE SPIRIT OF EARLY CRICKET.* 
CRICKET seasons differ in interest, and the present season 
will always be memorable as that in which a team of 
South African cricketers first visited this country to play 
a series of test matches—of which the first was played 
this week—with the full English eleven. By the enthusiast 
for cricket literature and records it will also be remembered 
as being the date of publication of a singularly fascinating 
study of the cricketing men and manners of the earliest years 
in which the game was played. This is a little book partly 
edited and partly written by Mr. E. V. Lucas, entitled The 
Hambledon Men. Mr. Lucas has written it, he remarks, as 
much for his own pleasure as for any one else's; but it will 
assuredly be a pleasure to those who are not over-well satisfied 
with the publicity and business-making of modern cricket to 
glance back into the leisurely past of the great game. The 
“Hambledon men” played the cricket of which we have the 
earliest connected and written record, and played it in a spirit 
of their own. 

Do schoolboys ever read the history of cricket? It would 
be amusing, at all events, to set some cricket scholarship 
examination-papers and see what is actually known of the 
beginnings of the game by the boys, or, for that matter, by 
the men, who play it. You could get some very fairly 
searching questions, for instance, out of the rules. Not, of 
course, the ordinary catch question, such as “If the batsmen 
run what is apparently three, and each umpire calls ‘Two 
short, what would you put on the score-sheet ? ”—but 
questions as to the reason for this or that rule. Why was 
“point” called “point” ? How many could give the answer 
offhand that it was once “the point of the bat,” and that the 
fieldsman actually did stand at the point of the bat,—not ten 
feet away from it when the bowling was slow? Or if you were 
to tell a fielder to stand at “ middle-wicket,” where would he go, 
to the off or to leg? If you refer to that admirable authority, 
John Nyren’s Young Cricketer's Tutor, which is one of the 
works embodied by Mr. Lucas in his collection, you will find 
that “the middle-wicket should stand on the off-side, not 
more than eleven yards from the bowler’s wicket, or more 
than twenty-two from the batsman’s.” He ought to be, in 
fact, what we should call some sort of an extra cover-point, 
and he is cautioned that “there is no place in the whole field 
where so many struggles occur to save a run, or to put the 
batsman out as at the middle-wicket.” The name, however, 
has dropped out of the modern fielding directory, and so has 
that pleasant term “long field to the hip,” or, as we call it, 
“Hip” is hardly less obsolete than “hat,” as 


* Jong-leg.” 
* The Hambledon Men. By E. V. Lucas, London: Henry Frowle. ([23, 6d, 
ort 





part of a description of a cricketer’s equipment,—that is, “ hat” 
meaning “top-hat.” The rule forbidding a player to “stop 
the ball with his hat” belonged to a day when a serviceable 
hat would make a catch for you, or receive, safe and resonant, 
a ball bouncing. Long-stop must have often been tempted to 
use his hat, and what wonder? He was, indeed, in a parlous 
place. ‘ When the ball does not come to his hand with a fair 
bound, he must go down upon his right knee with his hands 
before him; then, in case these should miss it, his body will 
form a bulwark and arrest its farther progress.” Long-stop 
used to carry a handkerchief to bind on his knee, so as to 
execute this movement, and altogether it was a responsible 
position. But the most responsible, then as now, was, of 
course, the wicket-keeper’s. He “is the General, and is 
deputed to direct all the movements of the fieldsmen; not, 
however, by word of command, like the military commander, 
but by the simple motion of his hand.” When was the 
“ General” first reduced to a mere captaincy ? 

If there are any more delightful pages of character-drawing 
in the language than Nyren’s Cricketers of My Time, no 
cricketer, at all events, need acknowledge that there are. 
What could be better than his description of the first four men 
of the Hambledon eleven? “These four were our tip-top men, 
and I think such another stud was not to be matched in the 
whole kingdom, either before or since. They were eboice 
fellows, staunch and thoroughgoing. No thought of treachery 
ever seemed to have entered their heads.” The characters of the 
separate men are fascinating. Brett “was beyond all comparison 
the fastest as well as the straightest bowler that was ever 
known he bore the universal character of a strictly 
honourable man in all his transactions, whether in business or 
amusement.” Richard Nyren was “a good face-to-face, un- 
flinching, uncompromising, independent man...... I have 
known him maintain an opinion with great firmness against 
the Duke of Dorset and Sir Horace Mann; and when, in 
consequence of his having proved to be in the right, the latter 
has afterwards crossed the ground and shaken him heartily by 
the hand.” John Small “was the best short runner of his 
day”; he was “a remarkably well-made and well-knit man, 
and as active as a hare.” He was also a player of the double- 
bass, and once when a bull ran at him he, “ with the character- 
istic coolness and presence of mind of a good cricketer, began 
playing upon his bass, to the admiration and perfect satisfac- 
tion of the mischievous beast.” But he was not, even he, so 
wonderful a man as Tom Sueter. Tom Sueter “had an eye 
like an eagle he would get in at it [the ball] and hit 
it straight off and straight on; and, egad! it went as if it had 
been fired...... I have seldom seen a handsomer man than 
Tom Sueter he was the pet of all the neighbour- 
hood; so honourable a heart that his word was never 
questioned by the gentlemen who associated with him: anda 
voice, which for sweetness, power, and purity of tone (a tenor) 
would with proper cultivation have made him a handsome 
fortune.” He was not the only singer in the team, for George 
Lear, “ Little George,” the best Hambledon long-stop, and 
“of a pleasing aspect,” had “a sweet counter-tenor voice. 
Many a treat have I had in hearing him and Sueter join in a 
glee at the ‘Bat and Ball’ on Broad Halfpenny.” Could an 
inn and a cricket green be better named? Broad, too, must 
have been many of the cricketers themselves. Many, perhaps 
most, are middle-aged, and heavy. You are constantly coming 
across such descriptions as “a rather stoutly made man,” cr 
“un unusually stout man for a cricketer.” 

Broad Halfpenny was the scene of some wonderful matches, 
when the Hambledon Club played All England. “ There was 
high feasting held,” you read, “during the solemnity of one 
of our grand matches. Oh! it was a heart-stirring sight to 
witness the multitude forming a complete and dense circle 
round that noble green. Half the county would be 
present, and all their hearts with us.” The “feasting” 
must have been prodigious. “How those fine brawn- 
faced fellows of farmers would drink to our success! And 
good, unsophisticated 
John Bull stuff—stark !—that would stand on end—punch 
that would make a cat speak! Sixpence a bottle! The ale, 
too barleycorn such as would put the souls of three 
butchers into one weaver. Ale that would flare like turpentine 
—genuine Boniface! This immortal viand (for it was more 
than liquor) was vended at twopence a pint.” It must indeed 
have been “more than liquor.” “ How strongly,” writes the 
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admirable Nyren, “are all those scenes, of fifty years bygone, 
painted in my memory!—and the smell of that ale comes 
upon me as freshly as the new May flowers.” Surely that is 
the prettiest thing that ever was said about ale. 

Were they all such extraordinary cricketers? We have no 
standard by which to judge them. Probably the best of them 
were as good as the best, or nearly the best, men of to-day. 
But there was no very large choice out of whom the selection 
of a team was made, for they were mostly local men, gardeners, 
farmers, bailiffs, and so on. The Hambledon men were 
beginners. But they began in the true cricketing way. 
They played the game as a game. They are a brave anda 
joyous set of men to look back at, in their knee-breeches and 
stockings, with their barked fingers and bruised shins, 
slashing at the leaping bowling on wickets chosen by the 
bowler because they were bumpy, drinking their marvellous 
ale, and standing about in the sunlight in their silver-laced 
hats. 





LETTERS FROM THE FAR EAST.* 
Sm CuHaRLeEs Error, alike by his long and varied diplomatic 
experience and his administration in East Africa, is a highly 
qualified judge of unfamiliar civilisations. Among the 


numerous works that have been devoted of recent years to | 


the problems of the Far East, his unpretentious little book 
takes a very high place, and the reader of his letters—the 
greater part of which have already appeared in the pages of 


the Westminster Gazette—will learn more from them than ! 


from nine-tenths of the more elaborate volumes on Japan and 
China which have been published of recent years. These letters 
were written in the summer and autumn of 1906, during a 
tour through Japan and the coast provinces of China. “The 
main object of my journey,” Sir Charles Eliot tells us, “ was 
to obtain some practical knowledge of the languages and 
creeds of the Far East. and, in particular, to study the 
curious development which Buddhism has undergone in those 
countries.” The result of these special investigations may be 
published at a later date. In the meantime, we have the 
advantage of looking on the much-discussed Far East through 
the eyes of a very shrewd, impartial, and catholic-minded 


” 


observer. 

The most important truth which emerges from these pages 
is the fact which struck Sir Charles Eliot most forcibly 
during his travels,—‘ the distinctness of China and Japan 
from the rest of Asia, and particularly from the Indian and 
Mohammedan East.” 





to have any extended future before it. Islam, though essentially 
proselytising, has been restrained within well-marked limits, 
owing to our recognition of its dangers, as illustrated by the 
long struggle of Eastern Europe against the Turk and by the 
recent fight to save Egypt from Mahdism. Hinduism is not 
aggressive, and is practically confined to India. When we 
come to the Chinese sphere, including Japan, we are confronted 
with a new set of conditions, much more closely recalling 
those of Europe. Religion here has less to do with the 
dominant type of civilisation than in any other part of the 
world. “The basis of Chinese institutions is an excellent, 
sane, prosaic, moral philosophy,” which can hardly be called 
a religion at all. Japan has nothing that can be called a 
national religion, in the sense in which we speak of Britain 
as a Christian country. China and Japan are neither 
fanatical nor aggressive by natural tendency, though the 
trend of recent events has taught the leaders of both 
countries that their old policy of dignified conservatism and 
splendid isolation can only be preserved by force of arms. 
Japan recognised this fundamental truth in the last generation, 
and the thoroughness with which she has adapted herself to 
the new conditions is one of the most surprising facts in the 
history of the world. China is gradually awaking to it, and 
the history of the next half-century in the Far East will 
probably be dominated by this recognition, in which Japan is 
likely to take a very important share. Sir Charles Eliot has 
thus been led to the conclusion—shared by most competent 


| publicists—that the Chinese and Japanese are destined to 


become one of the dominant Powers in the Pacific, and to 


| be brought into acute rivalry with the other great world- 
| civilisation,—the aggressive, esurient, and haughty civilisation 


of Europe. This probability is what the German Emperor 
and many other statesmen agree to name as the “ yellow peril,” 
against which it is often asserted that a league of Christendom 
must be formed. It is worth while to quote the impressive 
passage in which Sir Charles Eliot gives the reasons for his 
refusal to join in this outery, since it is the keynote and the 
conclusion of his researches :— 

“T would not call this the Yellow Peril, for I do not myself feel 
the danger. European civilisation is not, to my mind, so perfect 
that any alteration or amalgamation with other schemes of life 
would degrade it, or that humanity would be a loser if it does not 
become paramount in all parts of the globe. No one possesses 
the necessary impartiality and cosmopolitan outlook to be able to 
decide whether the Asiatic or the European character is, as a 
whole, the better. It is, however, just to say that the greatest 
achievements of Europeans in art and literature are superior to 


| the greatest achievements of Asiatics in the same spheres; but, 


We are too much inclined to speak | 


of “Asiatics” or “Orientals” in the same broad sense | 


as that in which we speak of “ Europeans,” and so to ignore 
the fundamental distinctions between the East and West 


of Asia. Yet there is at least as much difference between | 


a Hindu and a Japanese as there is between a Frenchman 
and an Arab, and to forget this fact is to be led upon 
a fatally erroneous path of argument. In his very able 
introduction, summing up the main features of his experi- 
ence in the Far East, Sir Charles Eliot suggests that the 
civilisations of the world as now existing may be divided 
into four main types,—European (including the white races all 
over the earth), Mohammedan, Hindu, and Chinese. This is 
a far more rational division than the commoner one into 
European and Asiatic. The civilisation of the white races 
has the central fact of Christianity in common, and enjoys 


joint ownership of the great mechanical discoveries which | ; ant 
destructive or evil in themselves. I should be sorry to see the 


have done so much in the last century to modify the facts of 
human life. Christianity, as Sir Charles Eliot reminds us, 
for all its Asiatic origin, must be regarded as an essentially 
European religion, for it has taken hold on humanity nowhere 
outside the confines of the white races. Our avthor doubts 
how far it is responsible for the material, scientific, and moral 
progress of Europe, pointing out that this has been least 
striking where the clergy have most power, as in Spain and 
Russia. Perbaps he has here failed to distinguish between 
Christianity and the Church, which are not at all the same thing. 
But the general unity of white civilisation is unquestionable. 
The civilisations of Western Asia, as far as the Chinese frontiers, 
are less questionably the outcome of the dominant religions, 
Mohammedanism and Hinduism. Neither of them is likely 


* Letters from the Far East. By Sir Charles Eliot. Loudon: E, Arnold. 
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then, these achievements are far from being a general characteristic 
of Europeans. The productive periods are few, widely scattered 
in time, and confined to few countries. On the other hand, 


| the evils and ugliness of modern European civilisation are 


as obvious as its disadvantages, and there is no clearer proof 
of them than the fascination which the East exercises upon nearly 


| all who come under its spell. The extension of European influence 
| does not mean the distribution over other continents of the beauty 


and genius of Europe, but merely of the most commonplace 
aspects of European life and industry. To those who are occu- 
pied with the task of organising new cities and states colonial life 
may seem the most interesting in the world—and I have felt tho 
passion myself in East Africa—but for those who do not share in 
this creative joy, and look simply at the results, it must be con- 
fessed that America, particularly Western America, and the 
British colonies have added very little to the art, literature, 
interest, variety and pleasure of humanity; nor do I see why it 


| should be considered a calamity if European influence does not 


| spheres. 





become everywhere predominant, or even has to recede in certain 
Variety must be for the intellectual and pictorial 
advantage of mankind as long as the various types are not 


strength and extent of Mohammedanism increased, for it is an 
intolerant and destructive religion, which with difficulty frees 
itself from such evils as slavery. Yet much will be lost to the 
world—nay, is being lost—with the gradual disappearance of 
Mohammedan states. But Far Eastern, and specially Japanese, 
civilisation can be reproached with no particular evil, and it brings 
with it a picturesqueness, cheerfulness, and courtesy which must 
be recognised as good elements. Its fault is not aggressiveness, 
but rather a too great willingness to learn, which makes it ready 
to abandon its own good points.” 

This remarkable conclusion will remind some readers of the 
little Japanese in Mr. Wells’s prophetic story of the twenty- 
second century, who was asked by the awakened Rip van 
Winkle how the “yellow peril” was averted, and replied: 
“Why, you Europeans found out that we were white men 
too.” Such sane and lucid criticisms as Sir Charles Eliot 
gives us in this book can only tend to the quickening of that 
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discovery, which will, as the present writer believes, produce 
the only possible solution of the Far Eastern problem, and 
finally lay the spectre of the “ yellow peril.” 





DALE'S HISTORY OF CONGREGATIONALISM* 
THE history of English Congregationalism—it could be said 
of Congregationalism generally—might have begun with the 
sixteenth century rather than with the first. It is natural, 
however, even for the most “independent” of divines to 
look for precedents in primitive Christianity. Dr. Dale has 
done his best, but there is not much to be made out of the 
argument. The earliest form of Church order the Pres- 
byterians may fairly claim for themselves—the “ bishops ” 
and “elders” of the Epistles cannot be reasonably dis- 
tinguished—but Monarchical Episcopacy came into being 
within the first century of Christianity. The Apostles 
had been autocrats, and when the last of them disappeared, 
something had to be put in place of their rule. Dr. 
Dale does not attempt to question the genuineness of the 
Ignatian letters—that issue has been definitely decided—but 
declares that if “no allowance is to be made for mystical and 
rhetorical exaggeration, the authority claimed for Church 
rulers is enormous, not to say blasphemous.” Such allowance 
should certainly be made ; but quite enough remains to make 
a serious difficulty for the opponents of Episcopacy, especially 
when we remember that Ignatius (martyred in 117) was little 
more than a generation younger than St. John. That the 
principle which expresses itself in Congregationalism has 
always existed in the Christian Church cannot be denied. 
“The fair ideal of the Church,” writes Dr. Dale of a quite 
early age of the Church, “as a society of saints illuminated 
by the Holy Ghost was lost.” But when had it been even 
nearly realised? Hardly in the communities which St. Paul 
addresses. What pastor would say to his church members 
what St, Paul said to the Christians of Corinth, or St. John 
(who is not unlike a diocesan Bishop) to the Churches of Asia ? 
Dr. Dale sees the resemblance between the Donatists and the 
Congregationalists. The Donatists bad much right on their 
side; but is it possible to imagine the Catholic Church 
governed on Donatist principles? Similarly, can we conceive 
the result if all Christendom were to become Congregational ? 
If some stupendous revival could touch the hearts of all who 
“professed and called themselves Christians,” well and good. 





hardest case was that of John Penny. Penny was a Welsh- 
man who was possessed with a passion for evangelising his 
countrymen. His earliest plan—that the Universities should 
send teachers, among them as many Welsh-speaking men as 
could be found, to this neglected region—seems harmless 
enough; but it scandalised the martinet Whitgift. All 
through we see the enthusiast hardened and embittered by 
misunderstanding and opposition. Dr. Dale truly says :-— 

“Had the authorities in Church and State shown any dis- 
position to provide for the neglected religious condition of the 
people of Wales, it is doubtful whether he would have attacked 
the supremacy of the Queen or discovered that Bishops had no 
place in the Apostolic Church.” 

He suffered death by hanging on May 29th, 1593. 

The story of the first half of the seventeenth century shows 
us the party of which Browne and his successors were the 
Extreme Left growing in power till it was able to avenge all 
the wrongs which it had suffered. This growth was by no 
means ignoble. Now and again, as when the Pilgrim Fathers 
left their country, its leaders seem to have “ despaired of 
the Republic.” Still it went on, and before the middle 
of the century was reached the Church and the Monarchy 
were prostrate in the dust. The treatment of the Anglican 
clergy is,as Dr. Dale says, a matter of bitter controversy. 
Baxter, whose moderation makes his testimony weighty, says 
that “six to one at least, if not many more,” were ejected for 
offences against morals, and that “those who being able and 
godly preachers were cast out for the War alone and for their 
opinion’s sake, were comparatively very few.” Corroborative 
evidence is not wanting as to the character of the clergy. 
On the other band, it must be remembered that the trials were 
not fairly conducted. The accused clergy were not allowed 


| to be present when their cases were being tried, and if they 


wanted to see the depositions they could only do so by paying 
for them. On the whole, the story, though told from the 
anti-Anglican point of view, is sufficiently fair. So is the 
even more painful story of the St. Bartholomew ejection. It 
is not easy to say what course the Government of the Restored 
Monarchy should have followed; that their action was 
harsh can searcely be denied. Even the notice given was 
scandalously inadequate. 

As we approach our own times the story runs a smoother 
Still, there are periods of storm and stress. The 
history is merged to a certain 


course. 
Congregationalists, whose 


But take Christendom as it is, as it always has been, and what | extent in that of Nonconformists generally, had to contend 
should we have? The Calvinistic theory, it may be answered, | for their rights, for toleration first and then for equality, and 
translated into fact,—a small illuminated minority, a vast their contention has been uniformly successful, Disestablish- 
; ment, on which, after all, there is nothing like unanimity, 
consisting of all those who had received the Christian Sacra- | alone excepted. We cannot follow our authors—we should 


majority relegated to the outer darkness. “ A great society 
ments from duly authorised ministers,’—that, according to 
Dr. Dale, is the false conception of the Church which resulted 
from the triumph of orthodoxy over Donatism. But if, after 
all, “conduct” is the one thing that really counts, Donatism, 
with its ideals that never have and never can be approached, 
would certainly do less for the world. 

But we must pass on to historic English Congregationalism. 
This begins with Robert Browne, to whose life and work 


chap. 5. is devoted. The story is a very strange one. 


This | 


founder of Congregationalism spent the last forty years of his | 


life as a beneficed clergyman of the English Church, but 


“that he had ceased to hold his ecclesiastical principles is not 


at all certain.” It is true that the story is told by his 
opponents, but the facts remain. How a man who held that 
“every separate society [of believers] should be free from 
all control except that of Christ himself” could retain 
a place in the highly organised hierarchy of Anglicanism 
is certainly a very difficult question to answer. The 
next chapter, which tells the story of the second half 
of Elizabeth’s reign, is melancholy reading. The Con- 
gregationalists were caught in the net that was thrown 
for Romanists. It is true that their leaders used highly 
provocative language; that if they had had their way 
they would have wrought such a destruction of all that they 
disliked as would have turned England into a wilderness— 
every church was to be pulled down, but the “ stone, tymber, 
leade, yron” might be converted to civil uses—but the 
deplorable fact remains that men who were not practically 
dangerous were treated with a cruel severity. Perhaps the 








* History of English Congregationalism. By R. W. Dale, D.D. Completed and 
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| say that Professor Dale has completed and revised his father’s 


work—into the details of the narrative. One incident which 
our elder readers may remember, the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill 
of 1843, may be noticed. The Unitarians had become 
possessed of a number of endowments in the Northern 
Counties, and an effort was made to turn them out. The Bill 
proposed to make occupation for a certain term of years a 
valid titie. The Bill was fiercely opposed. Bishops and Non- 
conformist leaders were for once found on the same side. 
But the Government stood firm, and the Bill was passed by 
large majorities; and our historians approve. “ For Churches 
of the orthodox faith any material gain would have been 
immeasurably outweighed by moral loss.” 

In taking leave of a very able book we cannot but express 
our thankfulness that Professor Dale has been able to 
preserve unimpaired for the students of Church history a 
valuable work which might have lost much by the too early 
death of its author. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue future of the House of Lords is while we write the 
question of the day. Mr. Atherley-Jones deals with it in a 
temperate article to which the Nineteenth Century gives the 
emphasis of the last place. He is not a single-Chamber man. 
A too perfect party organisation, not yet effectually modified 
by the growth of groups, results, he thinks, in an absolutist 
Ministry which can coerce its followers into a policy of which 
they do not approve. That would hardly be our reading of 
the history of the present Cabinet. But this may pass; we 
agree with Mr. Atherley-Jones in maintaining the necessity of 
a Second Chamber. We part company with him when he 
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condemns the Referendum. He tells us that if it were 
established “the country would continually be threatened 
with and frequently involved in what would be the equivalent 
of a General Election.” Noone contemplates the frequent use 
of this device. Aswe look back upon the history of the last thirty 
years few occasions suggest themselves. The Government might 
have used it in 1893 when the Lords threw out the Home-rule 
Bill, and last year on the education question. Probably one 
emphatic pronouncement by the nation in a sense adverse to 
the Lords would suffice for a long time. On the whole, Mr. 
Atherley-Jones seems inclined to do nothing. A Second 
Chamber constructed on approved principles might easily be 
a more formidable ally of reaction than the present House. 
That is the perpetual dilemma. Opponents do not want to 
end it; possibly ending it would flood the remaining Chamber 
with the dispossessed; to mend it might make it too strong. 
—Mr. W. O’Brien contributes the first part of a paper on 
“The Breakdown in Ireland.” In this he deals with what 
happened under the administration of Mr. Wyndham. It will 
be more convenient to mention it again when we have the second 
and concluding part. Meanwhile it is certainly encouraging 
to see Mr. O’Brien courageously maintaining the attitude of 
a conciliationist when we remember the impression that he 
made when he first appeared in Parliament almost a quarter 
of a century ago. There was not much “conciliation” about 
him then. Mr. S. M. Mitra, who writes about “ Dis- 
content in India,’ has, it is clear, no sympathy with the 
English doctrinaires or sentimentalists who object to vigorous 
action by the Indian Executive. He advocates, on the con- 
trary, a more energetic policy, especially in the repression of 
the seditious vernacular Press. Ourd priori theories of liberty 
must be greatly modified in practice. The Government's 
“wide grasp of generalities should keep exact pace with a 
close mastery of details of Oriental ways.” Mr. Mitra is him- 
self a journalist of many years’ experience. Many of the 
difficulties which he sets forth in his paper are insoluble. 
The East will still be eternally divided from the West. But he 
has some excellent advice to give which may help to make a 
more satisfactory modus vivendi. Of the other articles in 
this number, we can mention only Mr. D. C. Lathbury’s “ High 
Churchmen and Disestablishment.” It is an able plea by one 
who is a leading spirit in the “ Anglican Counter-Reforma- 
tion””—his own phrase, we should say—for Disestablishment. 
But he is against immediate action, and for a reason which 
makes us feel very doubtful, to say the least, about the policy in 
general. “ As we look back over three-quarters of a century 
we learn to realise how much the Church in this country has 
profited by the subjection of theological passion to the 
machinery ‘which letteth.’” There are still serious questions 
which a free Church could settle, but “only by accepting 
very grave risks.” On one point we are less sanguine than 
Mr. Lathbury. Would the parishes be served as they are 
served now? There is not one village in twenty where there 
is a resident Nonconformist minister, and it is probable that 
something of the kind would happen with a disendowed 
Church. In the United States there are, we have seen it 
stated, extensive districts where it is exceptional to have 
religious services. 

Lord Willoughby de Broke courageously urges in the National 
Review “ A Plea for an Unreformed House of Lords,” though 
he is not disposed, we take it, to shut the door against all 
reform. He would give any newly created Peer a choice 
between an hereditary and a life peerage, and he speaks with 
respect of the Committee of the House which is sitting under 
the presidency of Lord Rosebery. He is strongly opposed, 
however, to any effective modification of the hereditary 
principle. He is hardly right when he says that it is on the 
hereditary principle that the “ House of Lords, from its incep- 
tion, has depended for its composition.” It must be remem- 
bered that in early days the non-hereditary Members, the 
Bishops and mitred Abbots, were relatively far more numerous 
than the Spiritual Lords of to-day, and that the Barons were 
Members, not because they were the sons of their fathers, but 
because they were the strongest men of the time. The Duke or 
Earl who owned a vast domain and did nothing but eat, drink, 
and amuse himself would have had but a very short tenure of 
power. Lord Willoughby de Broke’s argument, as a whole, 
fails to impress us. It is not a little strange to find him 
claiming credit for the House in passing a measure which be 
describes as “totally vicious in its fundamental principles.” 











Such a concession to a popular demand can hardly be put 
on the credit side. The politics of the Review are, as usual, 
to be found in the “ Episodes of the Month.” Not far from 
a half of the space is given to an indictment of the Transvaal 
Loan and General Botha, in which the editor returns to the 
mare’s-nest which he discovered in his June number. He 
insists that the guarantee loan to the Transvaal was the 
result of a “corrapt” bargain between the Government ahd 
General Botha. We see no evidence whatever for the 
suggestion. Why General Botha should be supposed to be 
at heart in favour of Chinese labour passes our comprehension. 
With the exception of the mineowners, almost every one in 
South Africa dislikes the use of Chinese labour. Under the 
heading of “ India” in the concluding summary there is a note- 
worthy suggestion. If there is any place in the world where 
the obligation of soldiers’ service is free of any imputation of 
militarism, it is India. Volunteering in that country does 
not prosper, and it is not difficult to see why. But the 
railway companies stipulate with their employés that they 
shall serve in this way, and have in consequence very effective 
corps. The example might be followed elsewhere. Of course 
every Englishman would come forward in the case of another 
great rising, but would commonly have had no training, and 
might even possess no arms. Mr. Jesse Collings writes on 
“ The Government's Land Policy.” It is a subject on which he 
has every right to be heard. He pronounces, we see, in favour 
of ownership against tenancy. Doubtless ownership has 
advantages, and certainly attractions. But there are grave 
difficulties in the way. What if the owner were to sell the 
holding so acquired as building land, or turn it into a rabbit- 
warren >——Mr. J. Holt Schooling more than fulfils the 
promise of his title, “The Householder’s Nightmare.” He 
seems to find some real blots in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1906, as applying to domestic service. If the exten- 
sion is to produce a crop of litigation like that which has 
followed its predecessor, the uninsured householder’s outlook 
is gloomy. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. H. W. Massingham writes 
about “Liberalism and the Lords.” He thinks that “the 
tendency of all modern Governments is to centre in one 
Chamber,” and he pronounces against the Referendum, 
without, however, as it seems to us, realising what the 
Referendum is. “ Probably,” he writes, “there is no electorate 
more fluent in opinion than our own, and at the same time 
more unable to concentrate itself on a single question.” But 
that is exactly what the Referendum would do. One question, 
and one only, would be put to the electorate. Mr. Massing- 
ham’s scheme is to “limit the veto of the House of Lords to a 
single Parliament.” He means, we suppose, the House as 
constituted at a General Election, not a single Session.—— 
Lord Cardigan in discussing “ The Government and the Land 
Question” expresses a doubt whether agriculture is really in 
a condition of distress. But to quote the prices of 1731— 
wheat 27s., barley 21s, and 3 per cent. Consols £92— 
and compare them with those now current—wheat 32s., 
barley 23s., and 24 per cent. Consols £85—is to ignore the differ- 
ence in the value of money. There is more in the argument 
that, in view of the great change in the proportions of grass-land 
to arable, it may be doubted whether there is a deficiency of 
labour in the rural districts. It is certain that the average 
wage has been raised by the absence of competition, and to 
flood the country again with labour might have a disastrous 
effect. A small holder might be able to work out at a lower 
figure than the labourer proper.— Mr. H. Morgan-Browne 
deals with “Australia’s Plea for Preference” in a cogently 
reasoned argument. He asks: “Is it part of the case for 
Colonial Preference that Australian trade is prosperous or 
unprosperous ?” Here is Mr. Deakin complaining that it 
cannot get fair play anywhere except in the United Kingdom, 
and all the while the Tariff Reformers are crying out: “ See 
how prosperous Australia has become under a Protectionist 
régime! Let us imitate her example.” Sir John Mac- 
donell has “A Note on the Hague Conference,” in which he 
advocates the immunity of private property from capture at 
sea. Among a variety of interesting non-political articles, 
we may mention one by Dr. G. Buchanan Gray, Litt.D. He 
addresses himself to the argument by analogy that if contra- 
dictions and repetitions are found in the Koran, which is known 
to be the work of one author, critics are not entitled to base a 
proof of diverse authorship upon them when found in the Old 
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Testament. Now the Koran is confessedly a collection of 
utterances made over a considerable period to meet varying 
occasions, and it has also undergone a certain amount of 
editing. The article merits the careful attention of the 
Biblical student. 


Sir Rowland Blennerhassett in his article in the Fortnightly 
Review discusses the attitude of Germany towards Holland. 
Germany, he says, has never forgotten the days of the Empire, 
of which she considers herself the heir. The idea of the 
absorption of the Netherlands into the confederation of 
Germanic States is always present to her statesmen, and 
gains in strength in proportion to the development of 
naval policy. The writer of the article notes the statement 
made by Herr Bebel that he and his friends were ready to 
support a policy to make Prussia supreme in Germany, and 
Germany the first Power in the world. It is useless, there- 
fore, to regard far-reaching ambitions as belonging only to 
the governing class, for they are national. Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett tells us that to counteract the consolidation 
of German power we must consolidate our Empire, but he 
has nothing to suggest as a means of bringing this about 
except the adoption of a tariff. “Y” considers that there 
is now a movement both in Belgium and in Holland towards 
a closer union of the two States for purposes of defence. It 
is pointed out that although these two countries are reckoned 
as small States, their combined exports and imports are not 
far short of those of Germany. Proportionally to population, 
the trade of Belgium and Holland is greater than that of 
Great Britain. Mr. Cloudesley Brereton writes a very 
interesting article on the agricultural question. He truly 
says that at present organised agriculture “is one of the most 
difficult of callings in which a man may rise from the ranks.” 
The central factor of the whole problem is undoubtedly the 
buildings. Mr. Brereton proposes to take large farms and 
split them up into smaller holdings, of which the rent would 
be thirty shillings an acre instead of an original one pound. 








The increase of ten shillings is to provide the buildings and | 


cover incidental expenses. But would not raising the rent 
by one-half be a serious handicap to the new farmer? What 
Mr. Brereton has to say about the success of the Raffeison 
banks is very interesting. This system of collective honesty 
has succeeded admirably in Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
where, although millions have been lent, many banks have 
never lost anything. A curious point is noted in the attitude 
of the farmer towards credit. The manufacturer for the 


development of his business makes the most of his power of | 


borrowing in the open market, and prides himself on his 
credit. The farmer considers it a disgrace, and goes 
stealthily to the moneylender only as a last resource. We 
wonder whether this difference has arisen from the greater 
uncertainty of farming owing to its dependence upon the 
weather. A manufacturer at the worst only gets a low price 
for his goods. A bad season may mean that the farmer 
has no goods to sell. 

In Blackwood Mr. Andrew Lang gives us some “ New Light 
on Mary Queen of Scots.” 
new light cansesa great illumination and makes all former 
obscurities clear. It is a torch for the expert and minute 
student. Mr. Lang has found some letters unknown to 
historians in the British Museum and in the Advocates’ 
Library at Edinburgh. These letters are from Thomas 
Randolph, and are of importance for the details they give 
of the negotiations which Elizabeth was carrying on. These 
negotiations had for their object the marriage of Mary with 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester. Incidentally the letters contain 
curious bits of gossip about one of the Queen’s Maries, 
Maury Fleming. “The Rear-Guard” is a powerfully 
drawn picture of the advance of an army through hill 
country in Northern India. The point of view is that 
of the rearguard and its commander. We get a 
picture of the camp at night, with the prowling Pathans 
kept at bay by the pickets. Another very powerful piece of 
description is “Indomitable.” The scene is laid in Mashona- 
land some years ago. A party of prospectors get separated 
by the rising of the river they are crossing. Some of them 
remain on either bank, and the central incident is the terrible 
fate of the Dutch transport-rider, who will cross the swollen 
stream in which lurks a crocodile. Mr. Whibley has made 
a study of the American millionaire, and of the attitude of 
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It must not be supposed that this | 





the public towards him. In the country of equality the rich 
man is almost worshipped. At least this is so to judge by the 
newspapers. Mr. Whibley thinks Mr. Carnegie the least 
picturesque and most dangerous of his class,—dangerous 
because he interferes with the lives of other people, by the 
dispersion of his money broadcast for charitable purposes, 
One of the favourite ways of describing millionaires is to use 
the language of war. We are told of “battles” and “tre. 
mendous issues,” and of their fighting for causes. Mr. Whibley 
asks :— 

“Ts there one of them who is not haunted in hours of depres- 
sion by the memory of bloody strikes, of honest men squeezed 
out, and rival works shut down? Ina kind of dread they turn to 
| philanthropy. They fling from their chariots bundles of bank- 
; notes to appease the wolves of justice. Universities grow ignobly 
rich upon their hush-money. ‘They were accurately described 
three centuries ago by Robert Burton as ‘ gouty benefactors, who, 
when by fraud and rapine they have extorted all their lives, 
oppressed whole provinces, societies, ete., give something to pious 
uses, build a satisfactory almshouse, school, or bridge, ete., at 
their last end, or before perhaps, which is no otherwise than to 
steal a goose and stick down a feather, rob a thousand to relieve 
ten.’” 

An article in the Albany Review by Mr. Guy Bowman 
suinmarises the conditions of labour in Spain. The Spanish 
labourer, he says, is much more advanced than is generally 
supposed. Although he acquiesces in clerical domination, it 
is not because he likes it, but because he is not yet capable 
of shaking it off. According to Mr. Bowman, the aristo- 
cratic and military classes are also against the priests and 
their recent allies, the fifty thousand monks and nuns who have 
come across the Pyrenees from France. Thus, while the upper 
classes in Spain are trying to get a larger share of power at 
the expense of the Church, the labourers are struggling to 
improve their material condition. That it needs improving is 
shown by the wages in Spain as compared with other countries. 
In Andalusia the wages of an agricultural labourer are not 10d. 
a day, and even in the towns of that district are only Is. 54d. 
| Owing to the high taxation, the cost of living is dearer in 
Madrid than in Paris, though the rate of wages is not much 
more than a third of what it is in the latter city. Added to 
this, in the mining districts there exists a truck system pro- 
ductive of great harm, and the miners are obliged to live in 
houses belonging to the employers which are said to be of the 
As may be expected, Spain is 





worst possible description. 
losing large numbers of her population through emigration, 
so great is the difficulty of existence, At the same time, we 
are told of mining companies paying 50 to 70 per cent. 
The writer of the editorial notes on “Current Events” is 
scandalised at Mr. Morley using the word “agitators” with 
reference to India. Lala Lajpat Rai, we are told, is a Con- 
stitutional advocate for reform. It is also inplied that Mr. 
Morley only acted with vigour because he was forced to do so 
| by the officials on the spot. If you set out on the high road 
to anarchy shouting “Constitutional government!” it seems 
you can be sure of followers. Mr. J. H. Ingram gives a 
sad account of the way in which Poe succumbed to the 
temptation of writing biassed criticisms. To secure a favour- 
able notice of their poems, literary ladies used every artifice 
of flattery and money. 
| tributions towards housekeeping offered, and then saw that 
| the poet did his share. A certain Mrs. Davis was one of the 
| people whose indifferent writings secured praise. A poem of 
hers is here printed, with Poe’s corrections and suggestions of 
improvements, 








Poe’s mother-in-law took the con- 





NOVELS. 

THE LONGEST JOURNEY.* 

| WE confess to preferring agreeable to disagreeable people in 
books as wellas in life. A few disagreeable persons, to be sure 
may serve the useful purpose of intensifying our sense of the 
amiability of the others, but when nearly all are disagreeable 
| we ask the author to show some reason for offering us this 
glut of disagreeableness. There may be very good reasons, 
} of course. The author may have made a faithful transcript 
} ° . . 

| from life, and it would be wrong, even disastrous, to shut out 
from art the results of industrious observation merely because 
‘they are disagreeable. But if the author does not make us 
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feel quite sure that, like a Hebrew prophet, he is telling the 
truth, or that which has the value of truth, for our good, 
then we suspect him of perversity. We have a right to 
condemn his judgment in selection even before we can test 
the trustworthiness of his evidence. The word “abnormal” 
is used often in this story, and it might be justly applied to 
the behaviour of most of the characters. A few grains of 
geniality would have saved them nearly all their crises. This 
is a pity, because Mr. Forster has genuine and unusual talents. 
He invents excellent phrases without labouring them. He is 
capable of humour, too, as one sees sometimes when it is not 
overlaid with an “abnormal,” almost brutal, cynicism. The 
study of the rival factions in the prosperous school which is 
gradually turning itself from a commerci#! foundation draw- 
ing its strength from day-boys into an ordinary public-school 
with a majority of boarders and esprit de corps and every- 
thing else handsome about it is really first-rate. 

Rickie Elliot, the hero of the story, is one of a clique of 
Cambridge undergraduates who spend their afternoons going 
long “grinds” in the country instead of playing games. 
They talk philosophy and despise the Philistines. Mr. Forster 
very nearly gives a new illumination to that old relation of 
youth,—the athlete and the “ prig,” or, to put it more in the 
words of the schoolboy, the bully and the “smug.” Rickie is a 
congenital cripple (his agreeable father, who was alsoa cripple, 
called him Rickie because he was rickety!), and he had a 
miserable time at school. At Cambridge he is conscious of 
a rehabilitation. He is given a new chance; he finds that he 
need not be good at games to command some respect ; he 
makes friends, and is extremely happy. Perhaps the pride of 
spirit of the philosophy-talking clique and their contempt for 
stupid physical robustness is somewhere near a truth which 
is not often expressed. At all events, an examination of the 
outlook on University life of a lame philosopher would be 
welcome to a world rather wearied by the snobbery of 
“muscular Christianity.” The author, however, sheers off 
from this subject. The philosophers are not nearly so clever 
as they think they are, and we cannot help feeling that if 
culture necessarily led to the superfluous crises which blight 
so many lives in this story, the urbane Matthew Arnold would 
turn in his grave; and for ourselves, we should seriously 
consider whether « Pass degree and a severe course on the 
river would not be the most salubrious curriculum for our sons. 
While Rickie is still at Cambridge he falls in love with Agnes 
Pembroke, a young woman who seems quite amiable till Mr. 
Forster's mordant cynicism gets to work on her character. 
She is already engaged to be married to an athletic young 
soldier who is a Greek god in appearance, but not exactly 
Hellenic in intellect. Mr. Forster, who is not afraid of 
risking ridicule, kills off this god-like creature by an 
accident in a suburban football match. We are not 
sorry to lose him, as we cannot easily believe in his 
character. No British officer, we hope, would be vulgar and, 
as it were, unsportsmanlike enough to fume with rage at the 
awkward but well-meaning cripple who “insults” him by 
generously offering him money so that he may be married 
without delay. When death has cleared the way for Rickie, 
he very abnormally sets up the figures of the deceased Dawes 
and Agnes in his mind as images made radiant and consecrated 
by the greatest event in Agnes’s life. He rubs salt into her 
wounds. “You've got to mind it,” he says, if she shows signs 
of letting time do its work of consolation. Even after he 
himself bas surrendered to circumstances and become engaged 
to Agnes, though he had vowed that he would never tell his love, 
he deplores her insensibility to the past. As for his clever 
friends, they are rude and awkward beyond belief in the 
presence of Agnes. Rickie fails as an author, soon learns to 
despise the worldliness of his wife, and abandoning literature, 
accepts the offer of her pompous schoolmaster brother to 
become his junior house master. The best part of the book 
follows. We quote a passage from a conversation between 
Rickie and his wife :— 

“«There’s very little bullying here, said Agnes.—‘ There was 
very little bullying at my school. There was simply the 
atmosphere of unkindness, which no discipline can dispel. It’s 
not what people do to you, but what they mean, that hurts.’—‘I 
don’t understand.’—‘ Physical pain doesn’t hurt—at least not 
what I call hurt—if a man hits you by accident or in play. But 
just a little tap, when you know it comes from hatred, is too 
terrible. Boys do hate each other: I remember it, and see it 
again. They can make strong isolated friendships, but of general 








good-fellowship they haven’t a notion.’—‘ All I know is there’s 
very little bullying here.’—‘ You see, the notion of good-fellowship 
develops late: you can just see its beginning here among the 
prefects: up at Cambridge it flourishes amazingly. That’s why I 
pity people who don’t go up to Cambridge: not because a Uni- 
versity is smart, but because those are the magic years, and— 
with luck—you see up there what you couldn’t see before and 
mayn’t ever see again,’” 

The estrangement of Rickie from his wife, and also from his 
friends, grows complete over the affair of his half-brother. 
All his life he has not suspected the nature of his relationship 
to Stephen Wonham—a kind of Tony Lumpkin not without 
his good points in an uncouth way—and when the truth is 
revealed to him he is induced by his wife to conceal it. There 
is no more reason for doing this than there used to be for 
similar acts in the old-fashioned ‘“three-decker” novels; 
but we must say that the author graduates and accumulates 
very skilfully the prevarications, which are little more than 
acts of convenience at the moment, yet lead up to a wrong of 
real magnitude. Even then we cannot believe that the man 
who had been Rickie’s greatest friend at Cambridge would 
have come, when the wrong was exposed, and denounced 
Rickie in «a preposterous scene before a roomful of school- 
boys without having made the least attempt to help him or 
warn him beforehand. Rickie, at all events, is left to atone for 
much injustice to his half-brother. How he pays for his fault 
is the dénotiment of the story, and we shall not disclose it. 
This novel is worth consideration, not for what it is, but for 
It is a token of what Mr. Forster may yet 
” of his invention is 


what it nearly is. 
do,—unless, unhappily, the “abnormality 
constitutional and ineradicable. 





The House of Defence. By E. F. Benson. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)\—Unlike his brother, Father Benson, in “A Mirror of 
Shalott,” Mr. E. F. Benson supplies a preface to his new novel, 
telling the reader which of the miracles described within are 
founded on fact and which are imaginary. ‘The miracle of 
faith-healing is, of course, no novelty, and the Church to 
which Father Benson belongs claims to work as great marvels 
through faith as do the Christian Scientists whom Mr. E. F. 
Benson describes in this story. Judged purely as a work of 
fiction, the book, while written with a good deal of Mr. Benson’s 
customary vivacity, is rather thin and slight, but the episode 
vouched for by him as literally true is of considerable psycho- 
logical interest. To quote the words of the preface: “To 
save that drug-logged wreck who was our friend...... you 
[that is, the Healer} drank that which by all that is known of the 
drug should have killed you, and you drank it with complete and 
absolute confidence that it could not possibly hurt you.” The 
Healer, both in real life and in the story, is alleged to have 
performed this feat in order to show the opium-drinker that 
the effects of the drug with which he has been poisoning 
himself are purely imaginary, and this conviction, enacted 
before his eyes, is in the book, and was, it is asserted, in real 
life, sufficient to cure the patient. In real life, as Mr. Benson 
tells us, the patient is extremely fond of the Healer, while the 
imaginary patient has rather an aversion to the imaginary Healer ; 
but Mr. Benson does not allow this fact to interfere with the cure. 
It may be said of the episode in the book that it is a little rash of 
the patient to cable to his wife that he is cured without making 
the experiment as to whether the cure will last. To the ordinary 
Christian belonging to any of the older Churches, the Christian 
Scientist, when his miracles succeed, which is by no means in- 
variably the case, seems to do the right thing ina wrong way. The 
cure may be undoubted, but cures do not prove the truth of tho 
Christian Scientist’s view of the world. Cures are also made at 
Lourdes, and in these the healing is attributed, not to the fact that 
evil—which seems very like the Christian Scientist’s “ error” — 
does not exist, but that the power of faith can overcomeit. With 
regard to Christian Science cures in general, it is difficult to forget 
the dictum of Mr. Dooley, which ran something like this: “If 
the Scientists had a little more Christianity and the Christians 
had a little more Science, it would not much matter which you 
had—always supposing that you'd a good nurse!” 

READABLE Nove.ts.—A Woman Perfected. By Richard Marsh, 
(John Long. 6s.)—A modern story concerned with the disagree- 
able consequences to one’s heirs of leading a double life, even 
from virtuous motives.——Sir Elyot of the Woods. By Emma 
Brooke. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—A story in which the heroine 
is an almost impossibly disagreeable young woman. The book is 
not very convincing, but contains some good descriptive writing. 
——The Enlightenment of Olivia. By L. B. Walford. (Long- 


mans and Co. 6s.)—A modern story bearing out the title. The 
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characters of Olivia and her husband are drawn with great 
discrimination. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST CONGO 
MISRULE. 

The Crisis in the Campaign against Congo Misrule. By E. D. 
Morel. (Published by the Congo Reform Association, 165 Queen 
Victoria Street. 1d.)—We desire to draw the attention of our 
readers to Mr. Morel’s striking warning against the danger of 
allowing the Congo Free State to transfer its possessions to 
Belgium without guarantees that there shall be an alteration in 
the relations between the Government and the governed. If the 
change were to be effected without such an alteration, the situa- 
tion of the unfortunate inhabitants of the Congo would be far 
worse than at present, and far more hopeless, because it would be 
practically impossible to put upon a fully independent State like 
Belgium even that limited amount of pressure which can be placed 
upon the Congo Free State. We trust that our readers will 
study Mr. Morel’s pamphlet; but we will note here its essential 
question. “Will the British Government insist that a radical 
suppression of the existing ‘system’ must be the price of British 
recognition of Belgian annexation of the Congo?” It must not be 
supposed that Mr. Morel’s pamphlet is in any sense hostile to the 
Belgian people. On the contrary, it warns them of the great 
danger to which they may be exposed if they take over the Congo 
without proper consideration and on just terms. No people with 
a conscience could continue to govern the Congo as it has been 
governed; but to govern it conscientiously must cost Belgium a 
very large sum for a considerable number of years to come. 











THE REAL AUSTRALIA, 

The Real Australia. By Alfred Buchanan. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.)—Mr. Buchanan is, we learn from his preface, a resident 
Australian. He is not by any means foolishly partial to the land 
of his adoption. On the contrary, he is even severely faithfui. 
Whether his estimates are just or not, they are certainly not such 
as can be called flattering. He apologises, it is true, for the 
rudeness of Australian crowds at cricket matches by saying that 
the rough element in Sydney or Melbourne is able and willing 
to pay for admission, while in England it either cannot or will not. 
We doubt the explanation. The crowd is better behaved at Lord’s 
than at the Oval, and better at the Oval than at Sheffield or 
Nottingham; but it is a question not of money, but of manners. 
Elsewhere he is not apologetic. He is asevere censor,—sometimes 
so severe that we prefer leaving our readers to find out for them- 
selves what he says to giving any extracts. Extracts would be 
pretty sure to give offence, while, it is very probable, they would 
not fairly represent the author’s whole judgment. One extract, 
however, we will make, because it is very appropriate just now. 
After remarking that no one would deny that “nations are more 
likely to hang together when there is a tie of self-interest between 
them,” he goes on to say that we cannot apply the maxim to the 
union between Britain and Australia:—‘‘'The bond is not one 
that has grown strong by reason of political adjustments or of 
commercial necessities. Its virtue consists in the fact that it has 
not been manufactured in the mills of diplomacy. The more it is 
tampered with, the weaker it becomes. It is made of impalpable 
materials—of such matcrials as memory, sentiment, self-abnega- 
tion, heredity, pride. ‘To attempt to trim it in one place and 
to buttress it in another is to attempt to alter its character 
and thus bring about its decay.” 
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SOME THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Bocks of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms. ]} 





Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel. By T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 
(A. and C. Black. 15s. net.)—“ An attempt will be made,” writes 
Dr. Cheyne in a note of advertisement, “to bring the Hebrew 
text into a more correct form and to throw light on the contents 
of the text thus restored from the comparative study of myths 
and legends.” The text is treated with a freedom with which the 
handling that Bentley gave to Horace cannot be compared, and 
the narrative itself is, so to speak, turned upside down. It is 
difficult to suggest a parallel which would be familiar to most 
readers. Imagine, however, that all Greek literature were reduced 
to a bulk not exceeding that of the genuine works of Plato, and 
that this consisted of documents ranging in date over some seven 





centuries. What scholar would venture to take the text and 
conjecture emendations with an absolutely unfettered freedom ? 
This is what is done here to bring the “ Hebrew text into a more 
correct form.” As to the matter, the process followed is to 
find North Arabia everywhere. ‘There is a confusion, thinks 
Dr. Cheyne, between Misrim, which stands for North Arabia, and 
Misraim, which is Egypt. And this theory he works out till his 
readers, with, we cannot help thinking, himself, are fairly 
bewildered. “‘Abram’ and ‘Abraham’ mean _ respectively 
‘Aramnite Arabia’ and ‘Jerahme’el Arabia.’” The story of 
Sodom “is plainly a North Arabian one.” (The “brimstone 
and fire” of the narrative are turned, by a wholesale alteration 
of the text, into a hundred days of rain, certainly a surprising 
phenomenon in North Arabia.) “Abimelech was a North 
Arabian,” and so was the Pharaoh whom Abraham deceived with 
the “wife-sister” story. But, indeed, Egypt itself—i.e., the 
Egypt of the Joseph story and of all that follows it—was nothing 
else. The Nile seems a trifle out of place, but that difficulty is 
probably not insuperable. Any one who wishes to see an example 
of what can be done in this way should read the pages in which 
the sojourn of Israel in Egypt is treated. 


The Annual Register, 1906. (Longmans and Co. 18s.)—We 
have nothing to say about the Annual Register that we have not 
said in one way or another many times before. The method on 
which it is worked is familiar, and this is carried out with the 
accuracy and completeness which we are accustomed to expect. 
We may point, however, to the narrative, in the section “ Russia,” 
of the proceedings of the Duma (pp. 317-24). This connected 
story of what we have hitherto read in fragme nts from the daily 
newspapers is most instructive. But there is not a section which 
will not be found to contain something that in all probability 
has escaped the notice of the average reader. Here is a curious 
item from Luxemburg. The Chamber passed a law by which 
vaccination was made compulsory at the age of one year, and 
revaccination at eleven, and—*“the Catholic party opposed it as 
an interference with individual liberty.” We wonder whether our 
anti-vaccinationists feel encouraged or not. 


3y Hilaire Belloc. Tlustrations by A. R. 
Quinton. (J. M. Dent and Co. 21s. net.)—Mr. Belloc’s book 
is a serious contribution to history. He discusses the river 
in its military, political, and economic bearings, and makes 
various points of no small value. The fords of the river, for 
instance, have an importance which can hardly be exaggerated, 
though in days when bridge-building is cheap and easy we have 
some difficulty in appreciating. A bridge-builder, pontifex, in old 
Rome was a very great person indeed. One ford which lasted 
down to living memory is, we see, not mentioned ; this was below 
Bray. A lock has now been made and the water deepened, but 
fifty years ago the river could have been crossed by a foot- 
passenger. Another important subject is the religious houses 
and the influence exercised by them. Here Mr. Belloc is on more 
difficult ground, and we find ourselves often differing from him. 
But this is not a time for discussing the monastery question. The 
light which Mr. Belloc sheds on his subject is not of the “ driest ” 
kind. He has a strange admiration for King John, both as 
a diplomatist and soldier, an estimate which, we imagine, no 
one of much consequence since Innocent III. has entertained. 
The illustrations are very attractive, but they do not illus- 
trate the book, and they are arranged, or scattered about, with 
a more than usually provoking irrelevance. Why should the 
story of the baptism of King Cynegil be faced by a picture of 
“Eel Pie Island”? Why an account of Abingdon Abbey by 
“Racing Boats at Bourne End”? Why are the College barges 
described as “ Houseboats at Folly Bridge”? And why is the 
finest reach on the Thames described as “ Henley Backwater ” ? 
The pictures are pretty, well drawn, and well coloured, such as 
one is always glad to look at. But if we were to have “ illustra- 
tions,” something that will illuminate the text, why not a map of 
the river showing how parishes that are not riverside have an 
access, sometimes of the narrowest, to the stream ? 


The Historic Thames. 


Victoria County History: Gloucestershire, Vol. IT. (A. Con- 
stable and Co. £1 Ills. 6d. net per vol.)—This second 
volume, among other matters, deals with the ecclesiastical 
history, the religious houses, which were of more than average 
importance, and the various industries of the county, cloth- 
making and the breeding of sheep among them. St. Peter’s 
Abbey at Gloucester at the dissolution had a revenue of 
£1,846 (including the revenues of four cells); there were 
between thirty and forty monks. Tewkesbury, with three cells, 
had £1,598, with about as many. Winchcombe, with £759, had 








sixteen. Clearly there was much waste. Some facts under the 
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heading of agriculture have a bearing on the small holdings 
question. Aldsworth was enclosed early in the nineteenth 
century, with this result: “1,800 sheep were bred as compared 
with 200, 20 beasts against 10, 360 tods of wool against 50, besides 
an additional 1,640 quarters of corn produced per annum.” It is 
interesting to note that the average crop of wheat per acre was 
before the enclosure six bushels, after twelve; now it is about 
thirty. Our methods are not so backward as some politicians 
are pleased to say. 


The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond. By Sir Ernest Clarke. 
(John Murray. 1s. net.)—Jocelin of Brakelond was a monk of 
Bury St. Edmunds who took the habit in 1173. (His designation 
seems to refer to a street in the town which still bears his name.) 
He tells the story of the Abbey from that time, which he marks 
by saying that it was “the year when the Flemings were taken 
captive without the town,” down to 1201. His principal theme is 
Abbot Samson, who was elected in 1182, and held office for nearly 
thirty years. This volume is a cheap reissue of a work published 
in 1903, and bears the title of “Bury St. Edmunds Pageant 
Edition.” Lovers of Carlyle’s “Past and Present” will find 
special pleasure in this reprint. 








The Days of aYear. By Ashley Dodd. (Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—Here we have in poetical prose descriptions of skies, land- 
scapes, atmospheres, and so forth, one for every day of the year. 
But the year was very different from 1907. Here is “June: 
Twenty-fourth.” “Sky of lilac and rose hanging serene over the 
departing day. The woods are very quiet and night’s footsteps 
draw nearer over the hills. The world grows dusk, but the 
heaven-flush lingers, blessing the earth with radiance of pink and 
opal—its touch of remaining glory—like the burning thought of 
some divine joy that has gone.’ 


Farm Live Stock of Great Britain. By Robert Wallace. (Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh. 16s. net.)—This work appeared for the 
first time in 1885; a second edition was published in 1889; a third 
in 1893; this was reprinted in 1903. The subjects dealt with are 
cattle—it is interesting to know that in parts of Gloucestershire 
and Herefordshire they are still bred for the plough and the cart 
—pigs, horses, and sheep. The last chapter is given to the sheep- 
dog. Mr. Wallace loyally defends the collie from the charge of 
uncertain temper. It is a very widely held belief, however, that 
the ornamental collie, and still more animals in whose breed 
there is a collie strain, are less trustworthy than others. ‘The 
book generally is of the greatest value, containing the most recent 
knowledge of the subject, and exhaustive in its completeness. 





History in Fiction. By E. A. “Babes. 2 vols. (G. Routledge 
and Sons. 2s. 6d. per vol.)—This is a very carefully compiled 
catalogue of historical tales, arranged chronologically with respect 
to their subjects. The first volume deals with “ English Fiction,” 
with separate sections for Scotland, Ireland, and British Colonies ; 
the second with American and foreign fiction. It is an enlarge- 
ment of an earlier work, “ Guide to the Best Fiction.” 

The Bankside-Restoration Shakespeare. Edited by Appleton 
Morgan and Willis Vickery. (Shakespeare York. 
25s. net per vol.)—This edition purports to give the text “as 
or rearranged by [Shakespeare’s} successors of the 
The volume before us contains Timon of 


Press, New 


rewritten 
Restoration Period.” 
Athens. 


Dr. Henry C. Lea publishes a third edition of his History of 
Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols. (Williams and Norgate, 21s. net). 
This work was first published in 1867, and now appears with some 
additions. Dr. Lea’s reputation for impartiality and a judicial 
temper, needed in this as much as in any subject, stands high, 
and the reader will find that it is not undeserved. 
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TAILORS, HOSIERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
SPECIALISTS IN MATERIALS FOR TROPICAL USE. 


Every Description of Clothing for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Wear at 
Home or Abroad. 


TRUNKS, LEATHER GOODS, AND TRAVELLING REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Detailed List of necessary Outfit for any Climate and Appoint- 
ment will be forwarded on application, 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for the first Five Years under the for SU yearsj cent, per annum. 
Society’s advantageous convertible 


Term Scheme. For particulars apply 25 PALL MALL. ‘LONDON, 3.W 
. ’ . . 


to the Secretary. 


H A M P TFT OF N S 


ARE HOLDING DAILY 
until July 13th only 
THEIR STOCKTAKING SALE AT 


CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS 





Educational Lustitutions. 





or 
Carpets, Linens, 
Curtains, China, 
Fabrics, Glass, &c. 


For Illustrations and Descriptions of hundreds of unrivalled 
Bargains see Sale Catalogue M210, sent free. 


Head Offices and only Showrooms—PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
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MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for July :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
cine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, the Sunday at Ilome, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girls’ Realm, the Grand Magazine, 
the Connoisseur, Chambers's Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Girls Own Paper, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Westminster Review, 
the Journal of Education, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's 
Work, the Art Jvurnal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 


Review, the Outlook, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, Modern 
Language Teaching, the Munsey, the Open Court, the Lstate 


Magazine, the Interpreter, the Eust and the West, the School World, 
Quiver, the Home Counties Magazine, the Busy Man's Magazine, 
the Scrap-Book, Mothers in Council, the Journal of the Moslem 
Institute, the Church Gazette, Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, 
the Popular Science Monthly, the Smart Set, the Railroad Man's 
Magazine, the Hindustan Review, the Ocean, the Educational Review, 
the Canadian Magazine, the Women’s Industrial News, the Doudvir, 
the Juurnal of the Royal Colonial Institute, Current Literature, 
Scotia, the Museum Gazette, the Nationalist, the Parents’ Review, 
the Columbia University Quarterly, the Beaumont Leview, the 
Naticn in Arms, the Oxford and Cambridge Review, the Live Stock 
Journal, the Animal World, My Journal, the Periodical, the Indian 
Review, the Story-Teller, the Elec'rical Bulletin, the Navy League 
Journal, the Economic Journal, the L 
Financial Review of Reviews, the Expository Times, the American 
Journal of Mathematics, Boswell’s Johnson, the American Historical 
dteview, the Author, the International —_— of Apocrypha, the 
Herald of the Cross, Bibby’s Annual, Uncle Remus's Magazine, 
Cassell’s Royal Academy Pictures, Black-and-White Royal Academy 


Law Magazine and Review, the 








and New Gallery Pictures, Crutches to Help Cripple Children, the 
Bury St. Edmund's Pageant Souvenir. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
> - 
Alston (L.), The White Man's Work in Asia and Africa......(Longmans) net 3/0 


Atkinson (S. B.), 


The Office of Midwite (in England and Wales) under the 
Midwives Act, . 


1902, er vo (Baillitre) net 26 











Beadle (C.), Chapters on Paper-M: aking, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Loe k wood) each net 50 
Books of the League of Mercy (The), $tO ....cccccocccccccccscceces (Be smrose) net 50 
Byatt (H.), Land o’ Gold, er Svo ....... y) 60 
Se Cee, RNR, TH WONR DIO: secenecconcecccisecntsomeseccese-cvscnes (Simpkin) 15/0 
Canning (A. 8. G.), British Writers on Classic Lands, 8vo....... (Unwin) net 7/6 
Capes (B.), The Great Skene Mystery. er 8v0 ...........00000.++ (Methuen) 60 
Carson (T. H.), Preseription aud Custom, cr 8vo . (Sweet & Maxwell) 60 
Corolla Sancti Eadmundi, 4to ............666 ..(J. Murray) net 10/6 
Crockett (S. R.), Me and Myn, er 8vo.. (Unwin) 60 
Crouch (E. H.), A Treasury of South African Poetry, cr 8vo...... (W. Scott) 36 
Davis (W. J.). The Birds of Kent, cr 8v0  ...........ccceecccceseeeees (E. Stock) net 6/0 
Duthie (A. L.), Practical Church Decoration (Trades Papers Pub. Co.) net 3.0 


Glazebrook (M. G.), 
Glazebrook (M, G.), 


Bible Lessons for the Young, er Svo....... (Rivingtons) 26 
Notes and Outlines for Bible Lessons......(Rivingtons) 316 









Guest (A.), Art and the Camera, CF BVO  .......cccccseseccsccscscess soscces (Bell) net 60 
Hadley (A. T.), Standards of Public Morality, er 8vo.. M: vcmillan) net 46 
Hartog (W. G.), Poetical French Reader, er 8vo ........ 3 .(Rivingtons) 26 
Henderson (D.), The Art of Reconnaissance, cr 8vo . wile Murray) net 5,0 
SE PENG OE CRONE, SUIT TED ca inctensninnineneetndndscesuvenceeoudsses (Richards) net 3.6 
Kelly (M.), Froude: a Study of his Life and Character, er $vo ......(Drane) 36 
qonaer (A. E.), The Municipal Manual, er 8vo.......... oooh & King) net 36 


Leader (A ), Throu: gh Jamaica with a Kodak, 8vo ..... ..(Simpkin) uet 6,0 
Lockwood (C, B.), Clinical Lectures and Ad lresses on Surg rery, cr Svo 


(H. Frowde) net 50 

DRnRam 6. O), DG BRO cicerccconceeseccsvccne <cscccsnnesenvies (Cassell) net 3,6 
Mason (F.), Heroes and Heroines of the Grand National, 4to 

(Bio graphical Press) net 42/0 

Maunder (E. W.), Astronomy without a Telescope. 8vo .......(Thacker) net 5/0 





** Mephistopheles”: Adventures of a Tabby, by Keiro cr 8vo ...(Jarrold) 2/6 
Milne (J. S.), Surgical Instruments in Greek and Roman Times, Svo 
(Clarendon Press) net 14/0 
...(Ward & Lock) 60 
.. (Constable) net 3.6 





Moberly (L. G.), Dan and Another, er Svo 
Norton (C, E.), 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, cr 8vo . 





Petrie (W. M, F ), Janus in Modern Life, cr 8vo . (Constable) net 2/6 
Poole (C, P.), Diagrams of Electrical Connections, roy 8vo .. (Spon) net 8/6 
Pollock (J. M.), The Unvarnished West, er8vo_ ...............4 (Simpkin) net 26 
Porter (R. P.), The Dangers of Municipal Trading, cr 8vo (Routledge) net 26 
Poynton (F. J.), Heart Disease and Thoracic Aneurysm ...(H. Frowde) net 5/0 
Pranks in Provence, by L. and A., 4t0 ............ceseeeee .(Brown & Langham) 50 
Pratt (F. V.), Sweet Mountain Ms aid, cr 8vo....... aavenie (Drane) 3,6 
Scott (C. A. D.), The Story of Anna Beames, cr Svo.. (Heinemann) 6/0 






Villiers (B.), The Case for Women’s Suffrage... ..(Unwin) net 26 








Waineman (P.), The Bay of Lilacs, cr 8vo sasdaksbabisainacunsigees sda 60 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
a 
OUTSIDE Pace (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
PURO cccccececcscessees » este @ 0 | RerenOshunndThirdet Peg se) £1 1 0 
Nalf-Page (Column) ........ 6 6 Half Narrow Column ........ 2 0 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Column) 3 3 0 Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 ly 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ....cccsecess++- £16 16 O| Inside Page .........ce ee eee £i4 lk O 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. a 


line for every additional line (containing on an average tivelve words» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
3road column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 163. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30%. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘he uext 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1903, 


The Right Hon. 


£16,000,000. 





commission, charged to 
of the net premiums, 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, 
DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907. 


All with Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 

Fur MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurancos, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


General Manager. 








NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 








Terms of Subscription. 
PaYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Yearly. Half- 


Yearl: 
Ciccc ah S seus 


" “J 
Including postage to any part of the United , Quarterly. 

Kingdom ....... ieee eenedeaeenens £1 8 v7 2 
Including postage to ‘any of ‘the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

China, &c. 


08s 2 


12 6....016 3.... 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
RTHOG (N. Wales). —TO BE LET, FURNISHED, 


from July 12th, charming COUN PRY HOUSE, with every modern con- 
standing in its own wild grouuds, in beaut itul scenery, facing Cader 


HOUSES, d&c., 





L 


venience ; 


Idris ; five minutes from Barmouth Junction; three large sitting, seven bed 
rooms (for 15), dark-room; piano; three w.c. 8. &e.; sen and mountain air; 
Rat hing, Boating, F ‘ishing, Golf, &e. —*F. D. C.,” Ecc les Vicarage, Manche ster, 

LET, for Summer Melidave, part or whole of 


open position; garden 
Wellington Street, 


XO 
‘| SCHOOLHOUSE on Sussex coast. 
and playing-fields.—Apply, Box 195, The 
Strand, London, W.C. 


Healthy, 
Spectator, 1 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


yore re BOROUGH OF PRESTON 
CATION COMMITTEE. 
SECONDARY 


PARK SCHOOL. 
DAY SCHOOL FOR 
Head-Mistress— Miss STONEMAN, M.A, 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the following Appointments 

above School, the duties to commence in September next :— 

(a) SCIENCE MISTRESS. 

(b}) FORM MISTRESS. Special Subject—Mathematics. 

(c) FORM MISTRESS. do. Mathematics and some Science. 

(d) FORM MISTRESS. Special Subjects 

— sppreaa f With special qualifications 

(e) FORM MISTRESS. | Swedish Drill. 

— _ so f With special qualitications for 

(/) FORM MISTRESS. \ Needlework. 

Preference will be given to those applicants who possess a Degree or its 

equivalent, and who have had experience or training in good Secondary 

Schools, 

Salaries ranging from £100 to £130, according to qualifications and experi- 

ence. 

Forms of Application may be had from THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 


188 L unenster Road, Preston. reston. Lanes. 





GIRLS. 
at the 


Geography and History. 
for teaching 


teaching 








ADYBARN 


~ HOUSE SCHOOL, near MANCHESTER, 
A (PREPARATORY, CO-EDUCATIONAL.) 

The COUNCIL cf the SCHOOL are about to APPOINT a PRINCIPAL 
(Master or Mistress).—Particulars may be obtained from the HON, SECRE- 


TARY, 10 Wilmslow Road, Withington, Manchester, to whom applications 
(accompanied by references or testimonials) should be sent not later than 
July 20th. 





for CHARITY ORGANI- 
of Social questions and Organising 
Previous experience in the work and University Degree 


A= SECRETARY 
SATION SOCIETY.—Knowledge 


ability essential. 





preferred. Liberal salary with prospects to highly qualified man.—Apply by 
letter, SECRETARY, 212 Bath Street. Glascow. 
4, DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


4 BIRMINGHAM. 

WANTED in September, an experienced ART MISTRESS. Salary £120 
or more (non-resident), according to qualifications, 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

rq\Y PIST-SECRETARY.— —REQUIRED, in the Editorial 
Otlice of an important Weekly Paper, a LADY as Typist Secretary. Must 


be a Linguist, with a good ee Pb ge of English Literature, and if really 
efficient in Typew riting and Shorthaud, previous e xperience in Kditorial Work 





Terms: net 





not essential.— Write first to Box 751, W illings, 125 Strand W.C. 
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NISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


FOUR RESIDENT ASSISTANT-MIS MISTRESSES WANTED, to begin work 
in October, in the Abbas Girls’ School, Cairo, and in the Sanieh Girls’ School 
and Training College, Cairo, under the Ministry of Education. Abbas 
School consists of Primary Classes, attended by 125 girls, mainly 
Mohammedans. Sanieh School porn A of Primary Classes, attended by 
216 girls, mainly Mohammedans, to which is attached the Training College, 
with an attendance of 15 students. English Head-Mistresses. Candidates 
must hold a Diploma in Teaching, have experience as Teachers, be not less 
than 25 years of age, and have «a robust constitution. They should take a 
special interest in the education and training of Oriental girls. For one 
of the vacant posts special training and experience as a Kindergarten Teacher 
js an essential qualification. Initial salary, £197 per annum (£Eg.16 per 
mensem), with furnished quarters. Allowance for passage out to Egypt. 
Summer vacation not less than two months. Teaching hours, on an average, 
four daily, Fridays only excepted. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, should be sent, not later than July 13th, to Miss 
JOHNSTONE, care of the Rev. R. A. Ram, Mepal Rectory, near Ely, 
( Cambridge shire, to whom Candidates may apply for further information. 


INISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED for Secondary Schools in Cairo and 
Alexandria, under the Ministry of Education, to teach (1) English, including 
History and Geography ; or (2) Mathematics; or (3) Science (Experimental 
Physics and Chemistry). To enter on duties lst October. About 400 boys in 
each School, mostly Mohammedans. 

Candidates should not be less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a 
robust constitution, and have taken a University Degree in Honours, They 
must have experience as Teachers; prefereuce wi ll be given to applicants who 
hold a Diploma in Teaching. 

Initial salary, £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem). Allowance for 
passage out to Egypt. Teaching hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays 
only excepted. Summer vacation not less than two months. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, to be sent—marked outside “ Assistant-Master- 
ships”—to A. H. SHARMAN, Esq., Easbourn, Whitby, Yorkshire, to whom 


Candidates may apply for further information. 
ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


NUNEATON AND TAMWORTH PUPIL TEACHER CENTRES. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to serve jointly at these two 
Centres. Salary £95, rising annually by £5 to £120. French, Music, and 
Needlework essential. To commence after the oe! Holidays.—Apply on 
prescribed form to DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, County Education Offices, 
Warwick. Applications must be received by 11th July. 


7JOUNG LADY DESIRES POST as RESIDENT ART 
MISTRESS in High-Class School. Has studied in Newlyn and 
Paris, and paints from life and nature. Having been aglucated abroad, can 
thorough French and conversational German. U nexceptionable 
references, Disengaged Septem ber.- —Address, “*TRESCO,” care of J. W. 
Vickers and Co., 5 Nicholas Lane 3 


G RADUATE = (Oxon.), 
J SECRETARYSHIP during 
Good Linguist.—Apply ** ASHLAR,” 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. ; 
MERICAN GENTLEMAN OFFERS his SERVICES 
in any legitimate capacity to PARTIES NEEDING reliable and 
energetic REPRESENTATIVE to devote pe <3 attention to their interests 
or other matters in the U.S. References.—W . BENN, 318 WEST 57TH 
STREET, NEW YORK 


A? N OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM 
FA ENGINEERS with large 


also give 





27, DESIRES PRIVATE 
Long Vacation. Travelling preferred. 
Box 194, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 





of ELECTRICAL 

Works in the Midlands have VACANCIES 
PUPILS for a Complete Course of Electrical Engineering. 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


JARDIANS.—KY NOCH, Limited, 
Commercial Departments for a FEW 
premium 


for THREE 
Box 193, The Spec ‘tator, 


rh\O PARENTS and Gl 
have 


YOUNG 
l 


VACANCTES 
GENTLEMEN 


their 
good education and manners. No 


in 
ot 








Term of Indentures, 4 years,—Apply by letter only to the 
ARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 
HEEN EENE, WORTHING.-—Recog- 


baring HOUSE, 
J nised. Resident School for 
modern education, with refined home. 
receive special care. Separate cubicles. 
University Graduates, Art, French, German, und Games Mistresses. Visiting 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M, and others. Preparation for all Examinations, and 
every advantage for finishing Pupils. Good school orchestra, Gymvasium, 
hockey, swimming. riding, tennis, Exceptional health record. Highest refer 
ences.—Apply, PRINCIPALS. 

DGB ASTON HIGH SCHUVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

J HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Daughters of Gentlemen. Thoroughly 
Entire charge taken. Delicate Pupils 
Resident Statf includes two Trained 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, C unbri idge ; Medie«val and Modern Languages Tripos). 


HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley a to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss F LORENCE N. DAW 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham 
QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, 
Daughters of Gentleme 


n.—Principals 


(next door 





BOARDING 





BRISTOL.—School for the 
Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 


} 








lege), and Miss PO'T'TER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Lancuages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 





near the Downs, Tennis and Croqu et L aws, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 


Enti ire charge of Pupils from India and the C lonies 


Qt. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
hk With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
YDS 


NUNNYBRAE, 
LANCASHIRE. 
Education; beautiful 
bk. 


School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough 
scenery: summer and winter health resort. Hewdl-Mistress, Miss M. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 


TNIVERSITY HALL, LIVERPOOL.—HALL 
} RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY 
LIVERPOOL.—Warden, Miss MAY C. STAVELEY, 


}4 ASTBOU RN E.—APSLEY HOUSE, CARLISLE 

ROAD. Removed from Apsley House, Torquay. MR. and MRS. C. 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON RECEIVE the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
for Edueation and Training Resident and Visiting Statf of Specialists, 
Gymnasium, Playing-tield, Riding, Swimming. Entire charge of children 
whose Parents are abroad, 


GRANGE-OVER-SAN 


OF 
OF 














HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms. 





_ Apply to the PRINC IPAL. 
S ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF 
kK (for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HLAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


Ges Puan 


Head- Mistress : 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the Council of the Girls’ Public Day 
School Trust, for Students and Pupils of the above School. 

Mrs. JAMES, *‘ Methven,” W indmill Road, Clapham Common. 

Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “8S Jame os,” 6 Elms Road, ¢ ‘lap *ham Common, 

Mrs. LABORDE, Sp. estbury * West Side, ( ‘apham Common. 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, 12 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 

All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 


OODARD 
S ANNE'S, 





ENGLAND SCHOOL 
MATLOCK, 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 





SCHOOL. 
ABBOTS BROMLEY. 


Public Church of England School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Recognised 
by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing-fields. Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music 


under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts 
Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework. Children received 
from seven years of age; younger girls under special care of trained Nurse. 
Head- { ss—Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dub lin; Final Honours, Oxford, 
Class 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRL x _f ‘OMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JU NIOR~ "SCHOOL 
’ (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS. ¥ or Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.— Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharine s Lodge, St Andrews. 


QT. MARGARET'S, POL MONT, - STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
b Boarding School for Girls Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa. 
tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Head-Mistress 

Miss H. JEX-BLAKE, Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-tields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &¢.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
honse. Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedfor | & Hollewny College ao and others. 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDEN Ss, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


i GRANGE, BUXTON. 





First-class Boar ding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visitiozg and Resident Qualified 
HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Cheltenham _and Head. Mistress of the Preston ) High Scho pol 


Ladies’ College, » Preste 
HiGHFIeELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss ME TCA ALFE and Miss WALLIS 


studied. 
Mistresses 





_ Summer Holidays July 2#th to September 23rd. 
‘ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
J BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 





of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOT'T and Miss TARVER. 

{OL KESTONE. ST. HELEN A’S.—Boarding School for 

Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 

} ae facilities for Study of Langu s, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 

culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 


Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY 
GARDENING FOR 


or Paris during holidays 


( Paes LIFE.—SCHOOL OF 


GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Cnperne, Fruit Preserving. 
hatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 


Illustrated Prospec tuses on application. 
WATFORD, HERTS 

WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 

Healthy situation on gravel soil, 


and first-class Certificates 
SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. 
Thorough education of the best type. 
Gymuasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


URRBRE Y HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, 
School for Girls of good social position 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds, 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 
(G ROVE HOUSE, WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—High-class 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN House 
stands in grounds of five acres, affording every facility for Games, Gardening, 
&e. Thorough Modern Education, combined with individual care.—Prospectus 
from Miss GRIFFIN, Principal. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX,. The HALF TERM began on THURSDAY, June 13th, 


F.R.H.S., 


(vases 


BANSTEAD., 


The House stands 570 ft. above 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R. ~ Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.8, (late Director Paige eye Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lect sand A Objects—To t ducated 





Women es Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
Suet, including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 

Physiology, » Hygiene, saateng, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified ee, 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References ermitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D. —Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teach ers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
WEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES, Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
OMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal : a | HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tri ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A atieael Cleon providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, § Mn age and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


j)}ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGS, ST. HELIER’ s, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Tr 7 he Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters. —For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for ' TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 
































PRINCESS, HELENA COLLEGE, EALING.—THREE 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS VACANT in September. Open to 
Orphan Daughters of Officers, of Members of the Civil Service, and of Clergy 
of the Church of England.—Apply in July to o the PRINC IPAL. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GI RLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


nye 68 Ft BD sc 2. © &. 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


HALFORD PARK, near GUILDFORD.—ST. 
CHRISTOPHER’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Rev. W. H. CHITTY, 
M.A. (late Head-Master of Stratheden House, suaoeath, prepares Boys from 
8 to 14 years of age for the Public Schools and R.N.C , Osborne. Fifty acres 
of Grounds. Thorough country life. Prospectus and views 0 on ap plication. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate tees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. a Set ba eX 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 

Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Jumor School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 

Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 

“ae £ ye Fe 


|. Saceleeditalalatan SCHOOL, 
The AUTUMN TERM OPENS on SEPTEMBER 19th. 
For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. BRE MEDC TIES 
EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
SEVERAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by Examina- 
tion July 23rd-25th.—Apply, Rev. Dr. FLECKER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 




















RetAs AGRICULTURAL 
ESTER. 
Patroy—H.M, KING EDWARD VII. 


Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors, Agricu)turists, intending Coloniste,te, 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, p, Eatoumnse Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
EytomanS c., apply to the PRINCIPA 
EXT. SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER. 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock- a. District 
NEXT SESSION, BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal, _ 


ERSE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap-Master : 
Dr. ROUSE, late Fellow of Christ’s 


COLLEGE, 











College. 





_ The Perse School offers an Improved Curriculum, The main points 
in it are :— 

(1) English is made the foundation of language teaching. 

(2) Foreign languages, both ancient and modern, are begun one at a time, 
French being the first. 

(3) In all of them the oral method is practised. 

+ Fh courses in Mathematics and Science have been carefully revised and 
gra 

By this arrangement more rapid progress is possible, and by 16 the pupil 
has received a sound general education, and is ripe for specialising in Classics, 
Mathematics, Science, Modern Languages, History, or Engineeering. 

A detailed account of the Curriculum, with Prospectus, can be had of 


the Clerk, 
J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Sidney Street, 
Cambridge. 


H. EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead), 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. t has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 


Scbools in the last ten years. 
blo SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION. 
CLAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 

Two Major Scholarships, tenable for three years, of the annual value of fifty 
guineas ; and Two Minor Scholarships, of the annual value of thirty guineas, 
will be awarded on the results of an enshsation to be held from July 25th to 

27th, 1907. These Scholarships are awarded in accordance with a scheme 
whic ‘h #® to a great extent based upon the system of “Interview” and 
Examination adopted for Entrance to the Royal Naval College, Osborne. 

For entry forms and further particulars, apply to 

The BURSAR, Clayesmore School, Pangbourne, Berks. 


PSWICH SCHOOL.—Head-Master, A. K. WATSON, 
M.A. (Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford; late Assistant-Master 
at Rugby School), THREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (2 “ Pemberton” and 
1 ** John Henry Bartlet”), covering Tuition Fees, will be awarded this term, 
Examination will be held at the School on Thursday, July 18th, and following 
days.—Full particulars can be obtained of the Head- Master, ‘School House, 
Ipswich, to whom entries must be sent by July llth. S. A. NOTCUTT, Clerk 
to the Governors, 22nd June, 1907. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

j PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already = the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Ap ply The BURSA 


YDAL Tr UNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY, 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD- MASTER, 
HARFEDALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 
NOTICE OF REMOV 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A., is about to REMOVE his PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
to WALTON PINES, CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Address at Ilkley till 
Aug. 10th. EXC EL LENT SCHOOL PREMISES at ILKLEY FOR SALE. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 18th. 
Heail- Master, C. w. A T KINSON, M./ A. A. Cantab. 























S'., ‘PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. Founded A.D. 732. 
New School House and Science Wing. Healthy situation, gravel soil. 
Separate PREPARATORY SCHOOL (St. Olave’s). 

Board and Tuition from Fifty guineas. 
HEAD-MASTER, St. 


» 2» 2 A be BS. OUP LLU 
JF The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., will be held on JULY 
10th and lith. One Clerical and Three Open Scholarships will be offered; 
also Four Clerical Exhibitions and several Warden's Nominations.—For 
particulars apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 


Apply to York. 


Peter's School, 








SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
3rd to 5th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on July 17th, 18th, 19th.—For particulars 
apply to D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 





EACONSFIELD, BUCKS. — NORFOLK HOUSE. 


The School now occupies new specially designed premises nearly 500 ft. 
above sea level. Careful, individual PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
and ROYAL NAVY. Good grounds.—C. T. MARC ON, M. A. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 

There will be an Le ck ag? for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

beginning TUESDAY, the 9th JULY, 1907, when the following Scholarships 
wht be competed for, viz. :—One Scholarship of £70 a year; Three Scholar- 

ships of £40 a nS: Six House Scholarships of £30 a “year.—Apply to the 

HEAD-MASTER, Oundle School, Northamptonshire, 











UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 


tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. os advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen. —Apply HEAD-MASTER, 





B R O K &E L O D 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


G E, 


> 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head- Master. 
H. J. PRICE 


ff\HE PHILBERDS, HOLYPORT.—Mr. 
(son of the late Rev. E. E: Price) and Mr. J. B. CHALLEN. Prepara- 
tory School for Boys from 7-14. Most healthy situation, 1} miles from 
Maidenhead. 35 acres of ground. Swimming-bath, gymnasium, fives courts, 
lawn-tennis courts, cricket and football fields.—Prospectuses on application. 


(\TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SU are from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly self-cured 
stammerer of 30 years’ experience. Public- ee boys received. Prospectus 
on applicatiun.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford. Established 1890, 
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ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 

F Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
Highest refereuces.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Mile. Expulson 
will be in London on July 18th and can arrange to meet parents. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY BECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French wy acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 





IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and Fnelish Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigeny. 








pIBEPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ERMANY.—HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL- 
BEN.—Educational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years of age and upwards. 
House well situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for 
LANGUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ABT. Strong staif of highly qualified 
Teachers. Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Prospectus on application. 
There will be a few Vacaucies in September owing to enlargement of house. 
—Address, Miss DAWSON, care of Lee and Nightingale, Liverpool. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS,2 DETMOLDSTR., 
y RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family hfe. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired. 


G Wiss MOUNTAINS—TWO ENGLISH LADIES 
RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS in Chalet at high altitude. Open-air life. 
Lessons arranged to suit 











Special conditions for anaemic and delicate girls. 

individual eases.—Apply, 3 Eliot Park, Lewisham. 

URREN, near Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 

Beautiful health resort. 








5,400 feet above sea-level. 
Apply for pamphlet of— 
(EL GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. : 
HAMP-SOLEIL above LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
HYGIENIC COUNTRY HOM E FOR CHILDREN (4 to 14). 


Magnificent situation. Extensive grounds. Private dairy. Hydrotherapy. 
Gymnasium, Every comfort and care combined with a constant medical 
supervision. Especially suitable for delicate or Colonial children.—For 
Prospectus apply to Doctor ED. CERESOLE. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Bez ouLs in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and bhighly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


mee Cs St eC 
-4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate iuformation relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABLITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, aud Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RK. J. BEE VOLK, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
HE Rev. R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., Tesdale House, 


Abingdon-on-Thames (married Schoolmaster), can TAKE a FEW 
BOYS for the HOLIDAYS.—Excellent tennis, boating, bathing, fishing, 
picnic parties. 


fEXROUBLESOME BOY (Gentleman's Son) RECEIVED 
during HOLIDAYS by experienced CLERGYMAN. Seaside. Inclusive 
terms.—Write “ F 477,”’ Shelley’s, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


TJ OLIDAYS.—LADY with well-appointed Country House 

(border Leicestershire) RECEIVES PAYING GUESTS. Garden; 
tennis; driving. 2ls. to 25s. per week.—Box 196, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommendsa COUNTRY 
HOME for CHILDREN or PAYING GUESTS. Healthy; gravel soil. 
Lutire Charge and Tuition of Children. Lady Pupils for poultry-farming and 
domestic economy. Tennis ; pony Apply Lede EAUMONT, Swannivgton, 
Leicester; or Miss ALLSOPP, Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley, Hants, 














HE BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
President—LORD HUGH CECIL. 

The FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Association will be held at 
OXF ORD, on JULY 11th, 12th, and 13th next. The object of the Conference 
will be to advocate Personal Liberty and Personal Responsibility as rinciples 
pet eee in opposition to Political Socialism in National and Kranielpal 
affairs. 

There will bea RECEPTION on the THURSDAY EVENING, and on the 
following days the programme will be :— 

FRIDAY—Paper by Sir Eowarp Braproox, C.B., on “ Old-Age Pensions,”” 
Paper by Rev. P. S. G. Prorert, M.A., on “‘ The Problem of Unemploy- 
ment.” Paper by Mr. R. A, Yersurex on “Small Holdings.” Paper 
by Mr. Henry Vivian, M.P., on “ Co-partnership in Housing.” 

SATURDAY—Paper by Dr. F. Axruvr Srety, M.A., on “ The State and 
Secondary Education.” Paper by Miss CuarLorre M. Mason on “ The 
Family versus The State.” Paper by Mr. J. St. Loe Steacuey on “The 
Practical Work before The British Constitutional Association.” 

Programmes and Tickets may be obtained on application to 
H. R. BEASLEY, Secretary, 9 Bedford Court, Mansions, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 


RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE 
_ 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. r 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken, 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 
meomew SB LTE ee WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
~Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
LA. Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 


| EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house. Bracing climate, 
Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c. From £1 Is. 
weekly.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


MyNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

paris RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
std., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphic Address 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), : 


K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Machull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sutfering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket 
Bowls, &&.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. , 


Must BY MAIL.—Any Musical Publication (British or 
Foreign) post-free by return. Lowest current prices. Special terms to 
Schools, Our New Violin Music Catalogue, containing nearly 20,000 standard 
and current publications, post-free, 3d.-MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., 
Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Southsea. 


RINTING OF DISTINCTION. 

Every kind of Book, Magazine, Pamphlet, and other Printing at 
Reasonable Prices. Estimates Free. Write tor Art Booklet, free,— 
GERRARDS LIMITED, Producers of Printing of Distinction, 4lla Harrow 
Road, London, W. Telephone: 2303 Paddington. 


NATTENED CHICKENS 

by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices: 

5 ib., 48. 1d.; 54 1b., 4s. 5d. ; and 6 Ib., 4s. 10d. 

Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 


YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


C ANADIAN PACIFIC LINE. 


NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL, 
s~empen TOURS to the BEAUTY SPOTS of CANADA and the 
FASTEST CANADIAN ROCKIES.—Apply for SPECIAL TOURS 
TO and SPORTING PAMPHLETs to the Canadian Pacific 
“AW Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, S.W., 67 King Willia 
CANADA. Street, E.C.; or Local Agents. ” _ 
THROUGH TICKETS vid CANADA to JAPAN, 22) days; 
CHINA, 27} days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 
-O 19s. 64d NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE. 
* FJORDS AND NORTH CAPE, £16 lés, 
NO NIGHT TRAVELLING Swiss Tours 
LUCERNE, CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, TERRITET. 


(Surrey style) 
4lb., 3s. 7d.; 44 Ib., 3s. 10d, ; 





Full particulars of H. 8. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
OOK BARGAINS.—Traill’s Social England, illustrated, 


6 vols., £6 net, for £3 15s.; Burton's Arabian Niguts, 17 vols., £13 13s. ; 
Bervard Shaw's Quintessence of Ibseuism, tine copy, 45s. ; Spencer, The King’s 
Racehorses, maguiticent volume, 63s., for 25s.; Moncure Conway's Autobio- 
graphy, 2 vols., 30s. net, for 7s.6d.; Slater's Art Sales, 21s, net, tor 5s.; Mac- 
laren’s Life of the Master, coloured plates, 25s. net, for Ss, ; Debrett's Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage, 1905, 2 vols., J5s, net, for tis. 6d. ; 
Burke's Peerage, 1906, 42s. net, for 24s.; Williamson's George Morland, large 
paper, 63s. net, for 36s. ; Oscar Wilde’s Poems, 21s, net, for Us. 6d. Sport, 
Nat, History, Big Game, Science, Horticulture, &c, Catalogue, 1,200 items, post- 
free.—BAK ER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT S1T., BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered. Churchill's Poems, 

3 vols., 1844; Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1638 or ‘43; Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 

josé ; Gardiner’s Hist., 2 vols., 1863; Brewer's Henry VIIL., 2 vols., 1887; 
Adonais, 1821; Swinburne’s Poems, Moxon, 1566. Libraries bought. All books 
supplied, Catalogues free —-HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


| ARGAINS FOR BOOKBU YERS.—Thousands of the 

Best Books at from 25 to 80 per cent. below the original prices. Largest 
and Best Stock of Second-Hand and New Remainder Books in the World. 
Write for our July Catalogue.—W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 














Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to Tue Pusuisuer, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 


Street, London, W.C. 
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SALE BY AUCTION. 


A choice Selection of valuable st rare Modern Books from the Library 


of a Collector. 

ESSBRS. HODGSON AND CO. 

WILL SELL by AUCTION at their Rooms, 115 CHANCERY 
LANE, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 12th, at 1 o’clock, a CHOICE SELECTION 
of VALUABLE and RARE MODERN BOOKS as above, including an exten- 
sive Collection of the best Library Editions of Standard Works in English 
Literature, comprising Bullen’s Old Plays and the English Dramatists, Large 
Paper; the Chertsey Worthies’ Library; a Set of the Tudor Translations ; 
Swift’s Works, by Scott; Dryden’s Works, by Scott and Saintsbury; the 
Edinburgh Edition of Scott; the Works of Shelley and Keats, by Buxton 
Forman; the Large Paper Edition of R. and E. B. Browning; Editions de 
Luxe of Tennyson, Lamb, Pater, and Kipling ; the Gadshill Edition of Dickens, 
Large Paper; Copyright Edition of Lever’s Novels; Pyne'’s Royal Residences, 
3 vols., and other Books with Coloured Plates; Sporting Books; a Set of 
the Kelmscott Press (including the Chaucer); and issues from the Doves, 
Vale, Eragny, and other Modern Presses ; Historical Writings by Freeman, 
Froude, Prescott, Grote, and others ; Tod’s Annals of Rajastan, &c., Original 
Edition, sumptuously bound in moroceo, 3 vols. ; Translations of the Classics, 
&c. The whole in excellent condition, and chiefly in the original cloth 
uncut. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Crenrrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmes, Lonpos. Codes: Unicopgr and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY. W., LONDON. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
* Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFRED Gipson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO.. 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


JEAN POZNANSKY & COQO.,, 
FINE ART PUBLISHERS, 
198 BOULEVARD ST. GERMAIN, PARIS. 
Latest Publication : 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


From the Celebrated Painting of A. S. Gros, Engraved on Copper by 
. Dickinson, and Printed in Colour, price 108. 6d., post-free. 

















A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobaccv of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 
SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 


MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 


5d. per oz. 
4i\d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £65,000,000. 











THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A D A M Ss 3 Ss “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending its 


use to all housewives.""—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots P Oo L ' S H 
r 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 
Varnished and Enamelled goods, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 








ELKINGTON £,2°. 


(Originators of Electroplate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
Catalogu n 
ataloguecs CLOCKS, The Finest 
Post Show Rooms 
ELECTROPLATE, 
Free. in London. 
SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 


BRONZES, &c. 


* Elkington ” quality! Still the best! 


ELKINGTON #,S° 


Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, tondon, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tondon, c.c. 


Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle. 


Canadian Agents:—A. T. WILEY & CO., 
Montreal. 
Esplanade, Calcutta. 


MAPLE & CO 


Comfortable 


ELBOW CHAIRS 


for the 





DINING-ROOM LIBRARY 


STUDY or LOUNGE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
“* CHAIRS” POST-FREE .. 


LONDON BUENOS AIRES PARIS 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 
COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 
Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 

by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheflield Workhouse 


in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kintoa 


Jacques, RD. 
Tins, 1.3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefficid. 


A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 











A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhcea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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GLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


PatTrons—The ARCHBISHOP of ¢ CANTERBURY ; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
Caainman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
SecreTaRY—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,292,691. 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


Notwithst ending in 


LOW PREMIUMS. 


NEW 2 SPECIAL 

POLICIE ew Policies, with V 
rate—during first ten years. 

2. PENSION POLICIES. 


before pension age. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.— 


whereby about £10, 000 a year is saved to the Me *mbers. 


direct Communication with the Office, 


Derurty-CHuairnMan- 
Actuary anp Manacenr—FRANK B. WYATT, 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


LOUWN 
LARGE BONUSES. are on an EXCEPTIONALLY 
Application 1s —e- for the NEW 

Jaluable Options. 
1. WHOLE- LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. 


Vicr-Prestpext—The LORD HARRIS. 
-Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Esq., FLA. 


Annual Income, £438,200. 


° 


YESS of the Promiums charged, 
HIGH SCALE, 
*ROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 


the BONUSES 





Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
Option to commute for Cash. 
No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 


Assurances can be readily effected by 
Tur Sancruary, Westminster, S.W. 


2 and < 








= 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


MED O Cc. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excelient 
helt Dinner Wine, The quality 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


ot this wine will be found evcalto 14/6 B/3 
wine usually sold at wuch liguer 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Su pene DINNER WINE, old in 
On compurison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
Jhe apy reciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us. in London and the 
Trovinees, gives us additional con- 
tdence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


bottle 


3 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Vaid to any Kailway Station, mciuding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is uo 
Claret sold in Great Britain vo equal them im value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MELCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


wary SUITOFRIEZE 
WOODLAND 


(and 12 others). 
The latest for Shooting, &c., 


COLOUR 


Suits. 
Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 
BALLYMENAGH yoo 
FACTORY, Ltd. 
GRE AT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQU AR E, \ w. 
P heemx Assurance Company, , Limite i. 
YJHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C. Est. 1782, 
FIRE. 
WoreMeEN's COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT. 
FIpELITY GUARANTEE, 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
‘‘ SPECTATOR” 











To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 


By post, 2s. 3d. 


had by order through any Book- 
NM ws ige nt, 


Ma y be 


éeiier or 





Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 








CONTEM PORARY 


REVIEW. July. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Jovryaistic Tour tn Germany. (L) By 
Sidney Low. (IL.) By Percy William Bunting. 

LIBERALISM AND THE Lorps. By H. W. Massingham. 

Avyorner Prenistoric City in Crete. By A. N. 
Jannaris, 

Ausrratia’s PLEA FOR 
Morgan-Browne. 

Man anv BIS’ BrorTuer. By the 
Martinengo Cesaresco. 

PRIESTS AND PEOPLE BEFORE THE 
I By G. G. Coulton, 

Tue Art or Srarx. By Havelock Ellis 

Tue GOVERNMENT AND THE LAND Question. By 
the Earl of Cardigan. | 

Tae Capture OF Private Prorerty at Sea: a | 
Note on the Hague Conterence. By Sir John | 
Macdonell, C.B. 

Foreien Arraimrs. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


INNES SMITH & CO. 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


SoLe PrRoprierors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz. 
paid, 


Prererence. By UH. 


Countess 


REFORMATION, | 


, Carriage 


To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John | 
St., Liverpool. | 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon | 


26 Market St., 


WRITE — 


J. GLAISHER’S 
JU NE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
AT SVECIALLY REDUCED PRICES 
(Publishers’ Remainders) 
GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


“K” BOOTS 
are made to suit all Climates and ail Wearers, 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
“hk Agent. Where there w no K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain from 
“kK” Boot Munujacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible | 
yrices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. | 


H. J. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., Is. 6d. each. 
By post, Is. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


| who gather to wituess the pageant at 


| towether 


detail. 
| contempo 


RECENT 


TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


Tastefully printed in demy 4to, bound in 
cloth, containing about 130 pp. illus- 
trated, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE 


EARLY HISTORY 
OF BEDALE. 


By H. B. M‘CALL, 


Author of “Some Old Families,” “ History 
of Midcalder,” “The Wandesfordes of 
Kirklington,” &c.; Member of the 
Council of the Yorkshire 
Archxological Society. 





“ This handsome volume will be of great interest 
to those interested in local and family history.” 
Expert. 

“This is a handsomely produced quarto, well 

furnished wich plaus, pedigrees, and illustrations 

from photographs. An excellent account is given 
of the venerable and interesting parish church.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed, bound in cloth, 
Illustrated, 4s. 6d 


PENN’S COUNTRY, and 


other Buckinghamshire Sketches, By E. 8, 
Roscor. With 15 Lilustrations. 

**A delightful volume, The author writes 
pleasantly regarding Penn's association with the 
district, and touches also on the men of letters, 
statesmen, and others notable in history who have 
been, at one time or another, identitied with the 
county.” —Culy Press. 


tastefully bound, gilt lettered, 
ls. Gd, net. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. Notes 


and Impressions by Rev. H. J. Dunkiyrieip 
Ast.ey, M.A., Litt.D., &e. 
This little book is published as a useful epitome 
of the events which will be brought before those 
Bury 5t, 


In feap. 8vo, 


Edmunds 

it is not a formal history, but rather a series of 
notes of the most striking scenes in the history of 
bury, and especially of the great Beuedictine abbey, 
with a descriptivn of the ruins of the 
abbey, and the other antaquities of the town, 


CHEAP_EDITION. 


| In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, 2s. 6d, 


LITERARY CELEBRITIES 


OF THE LAKE DISTRICT. By Freperic« 
SESSIONS. 

* His criticism of life and letters is sensible and 
sympathetic. The value of the volume is increased 
by a number of illustrative portraits and land- 
scapes -Spectator. 

“What Mr. Sessions wishes to tell is told in 
simple, graphic, and sometimes eloquent English, 
quite in keeping with the nature of his work, ‘The 
book contaius charming pictures of many historic 
spots.””— 





Globe. 


In demy 8vo, appropriately bound, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CITY OF YORK: the 


Story of its Walls, Bars, and Castles. Being a 

Complete History aud Pictorial Record of the 

Defences of the City, from the Earliest Times 

pe ps Present Day. By ‘I. P. Coorer, Author 

* The Old Inns and pigus of York. 
came T. P. Cooper, who is known in Yorkshire 
as the author of a careful book on the city inns and 
signs, has discovered a good deal of new and 
matter; his work is sure to be 
uppreci ated, Saturday Keriew, 

t deals m we eX iaustively with the subject 
than any work yet published. It 1s written iu an 
interesting style, and contains many excellent 
iilustrations.”"—York Diocesan Majazine, 


enuterts new 


SHORTLY. 


In large 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, gilt 
lettered, Lilustrated, 6s. net. 


CREMORNE AND THE 


LATER LONDON PLEASURE-GARDENS, 
By WARWICK Wrotn, Assistant-Keeper of the 
Coins and Medals in the British Museum; 
Author of **The London Pleasure-Gardens of 
the Eighteenth Century,’’ &c. 

The gardens described in the present volume 
have naturally claimed a lizhter and less detailed 
treatment than their predecessors of the eighteenth 
century, yet care has been taken throughout to in- 
dicate the sources of information. Some record of 
the majority of these gardens is attempted in the 
present work, and about eighteen which seem the 
most interesting aud ime al have been described in 
The volume is illustrated by a number of 
rary views, r lans, scenes, and facsimiles 
which illustrate the text and add greatly to its 
interest and literary value. 


ELLIOT 
62 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


STOCK, 


LONDON, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO,’S LIST. 
ISRAEL IN EUROPE. 


By G. F. ABBOTT. With a Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 


TRIBUNE.—“ The survival of the Jew is a theme of such perennial wonder 
that any book attempting to trace the evolution of that phenomenon is worthy 
of careful study...... Mr. Abbott's excellent book.” 


POINTS OF CHURCH LAW, 


and other Writings [lustrative of the Law of the Church. 
By CLEMENT Y. STURGE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, of the 
Inner Temple. Medium 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW CANTERBURY TALES. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
(Frencforved to Macmillan and  Co., Ltd.) 


THE TRUTH: a Play in Four Acts. 


By CLYDE FITCH. Globe 8vo, 3s. net. 


STANDARDS OF PUBLIC 
MORALITY. 


By ARTHUR TWINING HADLZY. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


net. [American Social Progress Series. 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 














JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


MIND. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW of PSYCHOLOGY & PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited by Prof. G. F. STOUT. Price 4s. 


Contents: REALITY AND THE CRITERION FOR TRUTH OF IDEAS. 
Joux Dewrr.—THE NATURE OF INCOMPATIBILITY. Lescre J. Watxer. 
—THE SUBCONSCIOUS FACTORS OF MENTAL PROCESS (IL) A. M. 
Bopx1x.—TIME AS DERIVATIVE. V. Weisy.—DISCUSSIONS.—CRITICAL 
NOTICES.—NEW BOOKS.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS.—NOTES 
AND NEWS. 


MACMILLAN and ¢ 





CO., Ltd., London. 





A LITTLE BOOK FOR ALL PATRIOTS. 


THE BRITON’S FIRST DUTY: 


The Case for Universal Military Training. 
With an Introduction by Ficld-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, 


Fourth (Abridged) come Ba Thousand. 9 Diagrams. 

6d. net. Contents. 6d. net. 

Part .—I. The Present Position of Great Britain.—II. The Army.—III. The 
Navy.—IV. The Problem of Invasion.—V. The Attitude of Foreign Powers. 

Part Il—The Justice and Necessity of Compulsory Training: I. The 
Justice of Compulsory Training.—II. The Necessity of Compulsory Training. 

Part I1I.—The Programme of the League. Part I1V.—The Advantages of 
Universal Military Training. Part V.—Objections.—Conclusion, 

Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G., says:—‘‘I am glad to 
write a tew words of recommendation for this little book. in which 
National Defence is dealt with from every point of view, shortly but 
yet fully and ably. I earnestly invite my countrymen to read its 
terse and well-written arguments, and, if they agree with them as 
to what is ‘The Briton's First Duty,’ to do all in their power to urge 
forward this most important movement in favour of the greatest 
national! reform ever yet placed before the British race. 

SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Times.—‘t The book should be read by all who regard the honour and 
the security of the Empire as a sacred trust to guard which is without doubt 
the Briton’s First Duty.” 

The Morning Post.—‘* This is the most effective of all the many appeals for 
a National Army, and: it is one which deserves to be most widely read. The 
author writes modestly, but clearly and well, and with the force of a genuine 
and earnest patriotism.” 

The Standard.—* This little book ought to find its way into every home in 
Britain. If it couk 1 be given sincere and impartial consideration incalculable 
good might result.’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The author has produced a most convincing, a 
most readable, and a highly interesting book. It deserves to be widely 
read because the subject is treated in an impartial, scientific and statesman- 
like manner.’ 

The Athenzum.—“ A book which should be studied by all who are interested 
in the present condition and future of the defence of the Empire....... We put 
down the book with the feeling that the author has given us the best state- 
ment which exists in favour of a conscript home army.” 

The Spectator.— The author makes an earnest and well-written appeal to 
his countrymen.” 

The Saturday Review.—“ A contribution to the literature of the subject which 
is useful on account of its directness and simplicity, combined with the fulness 
and pertinence of the information contained in it.” 


To be obtained from all Bookse ers, and from the Offices of the 
NATIONAL SERVICE ‘LE AGU E, 72 Vie toria Street, S.W. .W. 6d. i. net. 


AN OLD ENGLISH PARISH. 


By J. CHARLES WALL, 
Author of “Shrines of British Saints.” 
“The subject is so interesting, and its exposition so clear and striking, 


that the book cannot fail to commend itself to the public. 
—CarpinaL Merry DEL VAL, 


With 109 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


es, 


A NEW STANDARD WORK, 









THE 


CHINESE EMPIRE. 


A General and Missionary Survey. 


MARSHALL BROOMHALL, B.A. 


PREFACE BY 

Rt. Hon. Sir ERNEST SATOW, G.C.M.G, 
(H.M. Minister at Pekin, 1900-1906). 

500 pages demy 8vo, with 56 Portraits and other Illustrations, 


7/6 net. Handsomely bound. 7/6 net, 









The book gives a succinct Geographical, Historical, and Mis- 
sionary Survey of the Empire, cach Province or Dependency 
being treated by an expert of long residence. Among the Con- 
tributors are Archdeacon Moule, Dr. J. Campbell Gibson, Mr. A, 
H. Harris, of Chinese Imperial Customs, &c., &c. 
- am a clearly and graphically told throughout. Of interest alike to 
the merchant......to the financier...... and to the soldier.”"—Daily News. 


“ This ommeudiieen account of China is well supplied with portraits, 
statistics, and other illustrative matter.”— Westminster Gazette, 


‘There are over twenty contributors, exceptionally well qualified to write 
on ‘the subject.”—Scotsman, 


“ A vivid idea of the immensity of the country and the diversity of con- 
ditions existing within it. The writers possess an intimate, indeed unique, 
knowledge of the land, &c. All that anyone will regret is that considerations 
of space prevent the authors from drawing more fully on their rich stores of 
knowledge.""—Morning Post. 


“T cannot conceive any book more com ate in its own way then Mr 
Marshal! Broomhall’s ‘ Chinese Empire.’ " . Eveene Srocs, C.MS 


London: MORGAN & SCOTT, 12 Paternoster Buildings. 


SHOWROOMS—30 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


eee —— 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the jollowing :— 


THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XXXVIII. Mr. Aislabie. 
By Rotueran Hurst. 


A DAY ON THE FLAGS AT THE BELVOIR KENNELS. 
ON THE ROADS OF FRANCE.—II. By “ Marnrop,” 
SALMON ANGLING ON THE MOY.-—II. 
INTER-REGIMENTAL POLO. 

RETRIEVERS AND THEIR TRAINING. 

RIFLE CLUBS AND THEIR RIFLES. 

The Turf—Kennel—Shooting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked ** Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 ta 
400 words is a@ good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marled “* Country ” at the top of the 





first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence Jor 


which no remuneration is expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 

The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “ The County Gentleman,” 








TALBOT and CO., 13 Paternoster Row, E.C, 





4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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THE GARIBALDi CENTENARY, JULY 4. 


‘‘ No imaginative writer, indeed, from the 
author of the Odyssey down to Dumas and 
Stevenson, could ever in his wildest dreams 
have rivalled such a tale as the life of 
Garibaldi.”—DatLy NEws. 


SECOND EDITION, with Additions, NOW READY 
GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE 


OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations, 8vo,{6s. 6d. net. 





“The book will certainly not be found dull by the most ardent 
devotee of sensaticnal stories...... Mr. Trevelyan deserves to be 
congratulated on a work which will add much to the reputation 
he has already gained as an historian and a man of letters.” 

—The Times. 

“Tt is seldom we are indulged with a book of romantic history 
written in a brilliant style and composed with thought and pains. 
Mr. Trevelyan has been happy in a subject which fascinates 
alike himself and his readers.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“J have never read in tale or history a more thrilling story 
than that Mr. Trevelyan tells of the hero’s retreat with his four 
thousand through countries swarming with implacable enemies. 
Xenophon’s Retreat of the Ten Thousand was a march past by 
comparison.” —Truth. 





THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS: 


An Argument from History. 
By J. W. WELSFORD, 


Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


M.A. 


“The author's knowledge, insight, and skill in handling and presenting his 
material are admirable. .Roughly speaking, the central idea of the book is to 
show how the policy of Free Trade, in one form or another, has brought about, 
wholly or in part, the ruin of empires, kingdoms, principalities, and republics 
since history began. Here, in fact, is a new interpretation of history. It is 
history from the point of view of the man who has to earn his living...... This 
formidable indictment of Free Trade is supported by the immovable testi 
mony of indisputable facts, and presented by the hand of a master of his 
material.”"—Standard, 

“Both from a national and historic point of view the book is one of the 
most important that has appeared for many years. Mr. Welsford's volume 
completely overthrows the economic fictious and fallacies of Adam Smith, 
Cobden, and Thorold Rogers. It has showa that history supplies an incon 
trovertible case against Free Trade.”—Daily Evpress. 


THE WHITE MAN’S WORK IN 
ASIA AND AFRICA: 


A Discussion of the Main Difficulties of the Colour Question. 
By LEONARD ALSTON, 


Crown 8Svo, 3s. net. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 
NONE SO PRETTY: 
A Story of Emotions. 

By the Author of “A Discrepant World,” Xc. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


“*None so Pretty’ is a book that we find difficult to praise adequately. 
There is much shrewd observation in the hook and much quiet wit, and the 
cultured ease of the writing lends an additional charm to its pages.” 

Academy, 


The ENLIGHTENMENT of OLIVIA 
By L. B. WALFORD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“To the habitual novel reader sated with squalor and *The 
Enlightenment of Olivia’ will be like a draught of water in a desert A 
novel moving and subtle.”"—Times. 


passion 


* Mrs. Walford has not often written a better story than ‘ The Enlighten- 


ment of Olivia,’ ’’—Scotsman, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





A GREAT NEW NOVELIST. 


“THE MANTLE OF DICKENS.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, 
Author of “Joseph Vance.” 6s. 





““With ‘Joseph Vance’ he won general applause, and with 
* Alice-for-Short’ he should consolidate his position...... No reader 
should miss it who can enjoy a good story, full of that sympathy 
and observation which expends itself as lovingly in the delineation 
of a whole host of minor characters as in the presentation of the 
chief persons of the story.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


ALICE-F OR-SHORT. 


**He has something of the Master's skill, a nice perception of 
word-values, an attractive style, and the rare gift of humour...... 
The plot is elaborate, ingenious, and exciting.” 

—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 


**Quite fulfils the promise of ‘Joseph Vance.’ It is a fascinating 
and in many ways an amazing book.”—MORNING POST, 


ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 


**A story that grips You never lose interest in it.....It is a 
remarkable book. To hold us ina curious, insidious way, arrested 
and concerned—in a word, to play with us and to charm us—this 
is a triumph which Mr. De Morgan's blended humour and sentiment 
achieves.’’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 


**He is, above all things, a born raconteur, who mingles wit and 
wisdom, a great deal of hearty enjoyment and optimistic expecta- 
tion, with a welcome spice of cynicism, and whose shrewd, wide 
knowledge of the world has not robbed him of ‘his faith in the 
goodness and gullibility of the majority of his fellow-creatures.” 

—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 


**A book......extraordinarily full, extraordinarily sweet, extra- 
ordinarily packed with the observations of sixty years, and above 
all, extraordinarily English.”—DAILY MAIL. 


ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 


**There is not a page that one would willingly miss Itisa 
book one can recommend with enthusiasm.”—DAILY EXPRESS, 


ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 


**The pleasant leisureliness of style, the unforced humour, with 
its original yet Dickensian flavour, and the vitality of its character 
and plot, combine to give rare and distinctive charm to the book.” 

—DAILY GRAPHIC, 


ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 


**In * Alice-for-Short’ Mr. De Morgan has presented us with a 
very remarkable novel. The author has a method of going right 
to the bottom of human nature which recalls Fielding’s in its 
shrewd commentary on, and exhibition of, our human foibles 
The novel holds one by its wisdom, wit and humanity, as well as 
by the abounding tide of life that runs strongly from the first 
page to the last.”—NATION. 


ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 


**For wit and shrewdness, for realisation of human foibles with- 
out even a suggestion of caricature, the story is beyond praise. 
In the multitude of characters there is not one which is not the 
result of careful and profound study.”--LIVERPOOL DAILY POST. 


ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 


**It is refreshing to come across such a novel as this. A romance 
which has something of George Meredith in its effervescent 
virility. It is certainly one of the best novels we have read for 
many a day.”—YORKSHIRE DAILY POST. 


Crown Svo, 6s. nad I ’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


JOSEPH VANCE. 


SPECTATOR.—** A remarkable novel 


10m, 


a fine novel.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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At the last Distribution of Profits the amount 
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